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HOME OF MRS. A. M. UPSHUR...SAN MARINO, CALIFORNIA 
Architect—Gerard Colcord 


This new California-Colonial house possesses charm, 
quiet dignity and more: year-around comfort and conven- 
ience, assured by the modern fuel, Gas. 

With automatic gas heating is combined humidifying and 
air-filtering, as well as provision for summer cooling. 

Two gas automatic storage water-heaters, with a com- 
bined capacity of 85 gallons, furnish instant, abundant 
hot water, day or night. 

To the architect—credit for foresight and sound judgement 


in combining modern comfort with artistry and charm. To © 


the owner—assurance of complete and lasting satisfaction. 





WINTER... chill and damp, is on September's heels. Smile 
defiance within a protective haven of clean, uniform, healthful GAS 
heat. Now, the most attractive values and terms ever offered on 
gas circulating heaters, radiators, radiant heaters, “unit” or floor 
furnaces, and central heating plants, fully automatic if desired. 


Demonstrations, estimates, special inducements by 
your Gas Company or Appliance Dealer now. Inquire! 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


{A non-profit service organization of which your Gas Company is‘a ber} 


447 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Combination Unit, cut away to 
show (left) heating, humidifying 
and air filtering equipment; (right) 
method of installing summer cool- 
ing device, for same distributing 
system. 








The modern fuel 





End Skin Troubles with Dry Yeast—It Supplies More 


of Element that Tones up Digestive Tract and Ends Cause of 
Many Complexion Faults — Easy to Eat 


O CORRECT ugly eruptions, blotches, ’ 


sallowness—all the common skin 
troubles caused by a sluggish system 
—doctors have long advised yeast. 


Nowscience finds that this corrective 
food is far more effective if eaten dry! 


Tests reveal that from dry yeast the 
system receives almost twice as much 
of the precious element that stimulates 
intestinal action and helps to free the 
body of poisons. The digestive juices 
can more easily break down dry yeast 
cells and extract their rich stores of 
vitamin B—the tonic substance which 
makes yeast so valuable for correcting 
the cause of many skin ills. 


Nowonder Yeast Foam Tablets have 
brought relief to so many men and 
women. These pleasant tablets bring 
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you yeast in the form science now 
knows is most effective. This improved 
yeast quickly tones up the intestinal 
nerves and muscles, strengthens 
digestion, promotes more regular 
elimination. 


With the true cause of your trouble 
corrected, pimples, blotches, and other 
common skin faults should soon dis- 
appear. And you should feel better as 
well as look better. 

You will enjoy eating Yeast Foam 
Tablets with their rich, nut-like taste. 

Pasteurized, they will not cause gas 
or discomfort. 

Get rid of your skin troubles now. 
Ask your druggist for Yeast Foam 
Tablets today. The 10-day bottle costs 
only 50c. 








Sree! 


SAMPLE BOTTLE OF 
YEAST FOAM TABLETS 


Send coupon below and 
you will receive free a 
generous 10-tablet 
taste sample of this 
improved dry yeast. 
You will really enjoy 
its pleasant, appetiz- 
ing flavor. 











NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., 
P. O. Box 943, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Please send free introductory pack- 


age of Yeast Foam Tablets. suc. 9-35 
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Radio Dealers Know Radios 
They Say 
See a Zenith Before You Buy 


The radio dealer knows radios. He sees them at their worst as well 
as their best—both before and after you buy them. 

So—when he recommends a Zenith, he has your interests at heart 
and his experience in mind. For he knows that a Zenith is the finest 
radio you can buy—at any price. He wants you to see and hear it 
before you buy. Do this, won’t you? And compare Zenith with any 
other make you've been thinking about. You'll know then why your 
dealer recommends it. 


Remember—you get the pick of the entertainment world—Europe, 
South America or the Orient—every day—with a Zenith. 
You will not find the exclusive Zenith features duplicated in any 
other radio. So be sure—see a Zenith before you decide. 


Special for the Unwired Home. Ask the Zenith Dealer about the Farm Radio 
with Frepower — operates ten hours a day producing its own power at 50c a year. 








Look for “You Don’t 
the Need 
Black Glasses” 
toe All Zeniths 
It Identifies Now Designed 
the Genuine to Use 
Zenith Metal Tubes 














ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
3606 Iron Street Chicago, Illinois 


20'™ YEAR OF ENITA NOW— $20 
HIGH QUALITY TO $750 





“\0NG DISTANCE*-RADIO 


Suggest aA ? 
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MEXICO 





AUTUMN DAYS dawn clear and 


warm as Mexico’s rainy season ends. 
Flowers are brightest now. A series 
of fiestas leads up to the great Festi- 
val of Guadalupe on December 12 
and the beautiful Posadas preceding 
Christmas. 


CLEAN air-conditioned Pullmans 
and cafe-lounge cars on El Costetio 
speed down Mexico’s West Coast 
via Nogales, Hermosillo, Navojoa, 
Mazatlan and Guadalajara. Three 
days from Los Angeles to Mexico 
City, four from San Francisco. Low 
roundtrip fares bring Mexico within 
reach of everyone, leave enough 
money for baskets, pottery, sarapes 
and other lovely handmade things. 
(U. S. money still trebles in value 
in Mexico). 

Tourists headed East can sidetrip 
to Mexico City for only $50 extra 
rail fare, one way West Coast Route, 
one way National Railways of Mex- 
ico via El Paso. 


HOTEL PLAYA DE CORTES, 
a modern resort hotel with Ameri- 
can standards of food and comfort, 
now under construction on the beach 
at Guaymas, to be open this winter. 
One of the finest fishing spots in the 
world, Guaymas is also an excellent 
place to loaf, swim and relax. Hotel 
rates will be from $6 to $10 a day, 
including meals. 


OUR NEW BOOK about Mexico 


was awarded first prize over all 
booklets submitted to the recent Art 
Director’s Show in New York. It 
contains a large map insert in full 
color, two full page lithographs, 
ten large photographs, many draw- 
ings, a four-page section on shop- 
ping. For your copy, mail 25¢ in 
stamps or coin to F. S. McGinnis, 
Dept. SM-9, 65 Market Street, San 
Francisco, California. 








HIGHLIGHTS OF 
PONTIAC QUALITY 


¥ 


TRIPLE-SEALED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


Money cannot buy finer brakes 
than these—big, powerful and 
triple-sealed; to make them 


smooth and sure in any weather. 


SOLID STEEL ‘‘TURRET-TOP” 
BODIES BY FISHER 
Pontiac uses the safest autemobile 
bodies in the world, featuring a 
sturdy one-piece, insulated steel 

top welded to steel sides. 


SILVER-ALLOY ENGINE BEARINGS 


Two precious metals—silver and 
cadmium—make Pontiac's engine 
bearings twice as durable as the 


ordinary kind. 
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COMPLETELY SEALED CHASSIS 


Dirt cannot wear, and water can- 
not rust the moving parts of this 
rugged chassis. It is completely 
sealed at every vital point. 
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LUGGAGE AND SPARE TIRE 
COMPARTMENT 


Every Pontiac model has the 
spare tire concealed from sight, 
and every model also offers a 
large luggage compartment 


sealed against dust and moisture. 
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A General Motors Value 


PONTIAC gives you fine car features 
for as little as ‘615 


\ \ 7 HETHER you measure value by price 


per feature or price per pound, the 
Pontiac adds up to as fine a buy as the auto- 
mobile industry has ever produced. 
For all its low price there is nothing small 
or light about this car. It’s a big substantial 
automobile with the extra poundage you must 


have for real stamina, and for safe and steady 


driving. Moreover, every feature of the Silver 
Streak Pontiac is the finest money can buy. 
This is what Pontiac means by value—all 
that is best of all that is new for as little as 
$615.* And the more you compare, the more 
you'll be sure that you simply can’t do better. 
*List prices at Pontiac, Michigan, begin at $615 for the Six and $730 


for the Eight (subject to change without notice). Standard group of 
accessories extra. Available on easy G. M. A. C. Time Payments, 


@ PONTIAC 


Siler Stwoak. SIXES AND EIGHTS 
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PACIFIC COASTING 
WITH THE EDITORS 


This Summer We Just Sit Back 
in Our Chairs and Listen to Tales 
That Other Travelers Bring To Us 


Ties month 


instead of boast- 
ing about our 
own Coasting, 
we shall just 
bring out the Sun- 
set Guest Book 
which gives the 
names of Pacific 
Coasters from far 
and near who 
have visited Sunser MaGazine dur- 
ing the past two or three months. 
When you read this list—which in 
this space can be only partial—you 
willunderstand why we pre- 
fer to stay at home through 
the usual vacation months 
and do our traveling at 
other times of the year. 
First of all this summer 
there were the traveling 
editors—a long procession 
of them headed by the be- 
loved Anna Steese Richard- 
son, Club Editor of The 
Woman's Home Com- 
panion, followed by Nell 
B. Nichols, Hope Ham- 
mond, and Grace Tabor of that same 
publication. Sandwiched in with The 
Woman’s Home Companion group 
came Mr. and Mrs. Beverly Smith, 
staff writers for The American Maga- 
zine, Elmer T. Peterson, Editor of 
Better Homes and Gardens, and Mary 
Davis Gillies who is responsible for 
the smart interior decorating depart- 
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ment of McCall's, all with promises 
of other distinguished editors to fol- 
low soon in their vacation footsteps. 

First cousins to editors are those 
alert home economists whose work 
includes the writing of recipe book- 
lets and other material helpful to 
homemakers. Summer visitors of that 
always-welcomeaggregationincluded 
Millicent Atkin i The Evaporated 
Milk Association; Mary Hale Martin 
of Libby, McNeill and Libby; Emma 
States of Puget Sound Power and Light 
Co.; Helen Farquhar of Globe Flour 
Mills, and Marjorie Black of National 
Canners’ Association. 
Home Economics teachers 
(those delightful hybrids 
combining homemaking 
and pedagogy), were repre- 
sented by Mona Van Dyke 
of Woodbury College; 
Martha Dresslar of the Uni- 
versity of Washington; and 
Miss Susie West and Miss 
Louise Sobye of Milwaukee 
Downer. 

Practically all Sunset 
readers live here in the 
Pacific West, but naturally there is a 
scattering of our subscribers all over 
the mountain states and East. A 
goodly number of these readers have 
been touring the West this summer 
and have stopped in to get acquainted. 
Among them were Mr. and Mrs. L. 
M. Wilcox of Springfield, Ohio, who 
followed almost to the letter the 


round-the-West-and-through-the- 
Canal schedule outlined for them by 
our travel department. Then there 
was the young chap who was on his 
way to visit the colonists in the Mat- 
anuska Valley in Alaska. From Girard 
College in Philadelphia came an in- 
structor who got the idea of a South 
Seas vacation from a stray copy of 
Sunset. There was Judge Alfred S. 
Budge from Idaho who, with his 
charming family as witnesses, stopped 
in to pronounce us guilty of putting 
out a good magazine. There was Max- 
ine Buren from the Prudence Penny 
Department of the Seattle Post Intellz- 
gencer with a copy of that department's 
“Cosmopolitan Seattle,” a book of de- 
lightful recipes collected from the fa- 
mous chefs of that city. (The book, 
which, by the way, sells for 25 cents a 
copy, should be of interest to many of 
you.) 

Then there have been our SUNSET 
contributors from all up and down the 
Coast, dropping in to talk over future 
editorial plans. There was J. A. Gooch, 
whose garden articles in SUNSET have 
made him a friend of every man with 
a hoe. There was Dr. Frank P. Mc- 
Whorter, plant pathologist at Oregon 
State College, who gave us verbally a 
wealth of Northwest garden news that 
will later be translated into type. Tom 
McMullen, a landscape architect from 
San Diego, called to discuss tentative 
articles on lath-house gardening. Mar- 
garet Schoch, another landscape archi- 
tect from the South, brought us her idea 
on how to build and plant a trellis. And 
not more than five minutes ago we said 
‘Keep your copy to 1,800 words,” to 
Madora Holt, one of our occasional 
contributors, whose book reviews are 
so popular in southern California. . . . 

And so the summer has gone, every 
day more full of interest than the day 
before. It’s been such fun greeting these 
and dozens of other Pacific Coasters; 
such a thrill showing them the sights; 
such a satisfaction to know that every 
one of these travelers has, in a sense, 
published the fact that happy days 
are here again, that many more people 
are traveling this year than last, and 
that much of that travel is being done 
right here in our own Sunset Land, 

If and when your 
Pacfic Coasting 
brings you to San 
Francisco, remem- 
ber that our address 
is 576 Sacramento 
Street, and that our 
latch string is 
always out to you. 





















CAMPUS SCENES FROM 
WESTERN UNIVERSITIES 


Beautifully landscaped 
Royce Hall at 
U.C.L.A., Los Angeles 


A feminine stronghold, 
Women's Bidg., Oregon 
State College, Corvallis 











A between-classes smoke in 
the court of Stanford Union 


FROM PUGET SOUND TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





The Administration Ve , j 
Building at Eugene wee sees 





Mudd Memorial Hall 
of Philosophy, on 
the U.S.C. campus 





Washington University's fine Life Sciences Building 
Electrical Building, Seattle at Berkeley, California, 
as it nears completion 





A wide sweep of lawn planted with trees and 
shrubs enhances the beauty of sedate and 
elegant Stimson Hall on Washington 

State College campus at Pullman 
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WILL 1 Cu GO 
TO SCHOOL THIS FALL 


As LIFE goes on, education must 
go on, if we are to continue developing as 
we should. We can not take one 10- or 
15- or 20-year dose of schooling and ex- 
pect it to last us a lifetime, any more than we 
can eat enough in our youth to do us from then 
on. We must eat and drink daily throughout our 
lives, in constant preparation for living—living 
today, tomorrow, and all the days to come. And 
so, no matter what your age or your position in 
life, do go on to school this fall. Enroll in a regular or exten- 
sion college course or in an evening class in your local high 
school, join a study circle of some club, or pursue a course 
of study or reading that you may map out for yourself—but 
do go on to school. 

Going along through the years, we get so involved with 
the mechanics of living and with the emotional aspects of 
life that we fall into lazy, slovenly mental habits for which 
a little discipline in the form of real brain work is an excel- 
ent corrective. As a teacher remarked recently, ““We need to 
do a little abstract thinking every day of our lives, to counter- 
act the effects of the material age in which we live.” 

But what, specifically, can one no longer of college age 
learn, you ask. Anything he wants to learn, is the answer. 
As to which of all the countless paths of study he should 
choose for his own best interest, that he must decide for 
himself. He may elect to take up something related to his 
own line of daily work, with the idea of making that work 
more effective and thus speed up his rate of progress toward 
that elusive goal called success. He may, on the other hand, 
choose something quite different from his work-a-day inter- 
ests, something that will provide mental stimulation and so 
help to overcome any ino isa toward mental—and conver- 
sational—one-sidedness. Strangely enough, the latter course 
is likely to accomplish the same end as the former. Vision, 
say executives, is the quality most needed and the quality 
most often found wanting in workers coming up through 
the ranks—and vision comes not from technical knowledge 
and skill, important as those assets are, but from ability to 
think clearly. If we are to have vision we must have win- 
dows in our minds. “Literature, art, religion, music, philos- 
ophy—these are the windows of the mind,” says Brother 
Leo of St. Mary’s College. One’s daily job becomes at the 
same time less important and more worthwhile when it is 
viewed through these shining portholes of the spirit. 

Luckily for all of us, our western state colleges and uni- 
versities have seen fit to provide us with opportunities for 
study along whatever lines we most desire. Extension classes 
are held in all the larger cities throughout Sunset Land. 
Visual instruction helps in the form of motion-picture reels 
and stereopticon slides are easily secured by interested groups. 
Correspondence courses are available to any individual any- 
where. In addition there are tremendously interesting radio 





programs from the various institutions, to 
say nothing of short courses and summer 
sessions. 

What would you like best to study? 

Most popular among all the courses offered 
are English, foreign languages, and public speak- 
ing. This is as it should be, for as Hardin Craig 
of Stanford University says, “Basically, learning 
to write well and speak well means learning to 
think well.”” Certainly there are few social situa- 
tions, few lines of business endeavor, in which the ability to 
express oneself clearly and forcefully is not of definite ad- 
vantage. Good voice placing, clear enunciation, good diction 
generally are of value not only in radio work, but in all 
forms of public speaking and private conversation. 

Closely allied to speaking is writing. Fiction writing and 
journalism, which includes news writing, feature writing, 
and advertising, are justly popular courses. 

Music and .music appreciation; poetry; drama, both the 
writing and acting of it; history; even mathematics—any 
one of these may be just what your soul has been crying for, 
in the way of release from a too materialistic world. 

Possibly you are more interested in learning more about 
the world you live in. Would you like to take up botany? 
Under that heading the University of Washington offers a 
practical course in the study of ornamental plants, while 
Oregon’s course in plant study considers “the structure and 
classification of spring plants, trees, and ferns, the origin 
of their names in connection with Oregon history, and their 
economic uses by the Indians and early settlers.’ Extension 
courses in landscape architecture also are offered in several 
of the western colleges. 

Speaking of Indians, you may like to study about them. 
The University of Washington offers courses in anthropol- 
ogy in which the Indians of the Pacific Northwest and their 
primitive literature and arts are discussed. 

Courses in nature study sound fascinating, both field and 
museum courses being offered. Under ornithology you may 
learn about western land and water birds; under animal 
ecology, you may get acquainted with the habits and life 
histories of the animals of North America. In forestry, you 
may learn the characteristics of western trees; in geology, 
something of the history and formation of the earth itself, 
paying particular attention to minerals if you wish, or to 
plants and animals of the prehistoric past as immortalized 
in fossils. And in astronomy you may absorb at least a little 
information about the rest of the universe beyond our own 
small world. 

But perhaps you are more concerned with yourself as an 
individual than with Mars or minerals. 

If you are a “brain worker’ by day, possibly you feel you 
would like to enroll in some course of study that would 
provide activity and training for. (Continued on page 45 










































At top of page, a gun 
cupboard with spider web 
door gives unusual effect 


The barrel-shaped bar 
Son makes an interesting cor- 


ner even more interesting 
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The projecting hood and 
"woven" pattern in brick 
make a charming fireplace 








"Let freedom ring" is the 
proper note in wall deco- ss 
rations — ping-pong room 
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SPEED THEM UP WITH 


A 


GAME ROOM 


URGES JULIA HINDLEY 


: re no better 
antidote for blues or bore- 
dom than a well-planned 
game or “rumpus” room. 
Such hilarious medicine, 
taken at home in liberal 
doses, makes the gloom 
germs just curl up and die. 

Every gloom-chasing 
room, of course, should 
express the tastes of the 
entire family. In Vancou- 
ver, B.C., friends of mine 
with athletic leanings 
turned their long base- 
ment into a combination 
skating rink and general 
amusement room. No mat- 
ter what size their feet, 
guests can find high shoes 
with roller skates at- 
tached to fit, for there are 
no less than 15 pairs from 
which to make a selection. 
Fortunately the room is 
long enough for tyros who 
don’t know when or how 
to stop or turn. In an ad- 
joining room, along with 
the furnace, is a ping- 
pong table and anyone 
who wins a game on 
skates is considered pretty 
good. It’s tricky, believe 
me! There’s also an elec- 
tric horse for equestrians 
















who don’t mind staying in the same 
spot while they ride. 

The larger room — the rink — lends 
itself beautifully to parties. Imagine the 
fun the two youngsters, in their teens, 
would have giving a circus party there. 
The walls would be decorated with cir- 
cus posters portraying ferocious jungle 
beasts, safe behind cardboard bars. A 
well-moustached barker would ballyhoo 
about the stupendous show “For Men 
Only,” which would turn out to be 
nothing more than a pair of suspenders 
inside a sideshow tent. Guests dressed 
as clowns, ringmasters, bareback riders, 
and acrobats would gather around the 
pink lemonade and hot-dog stands — 
without which no circus would really 
be complete—all to the tune of “The 
Man on the Flying Trapeze.” 

From Vancouver to Texas is a big 
jump—and there’s as big a contrast in 
the types of fun rooms. Our Dallas 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Dealey, 
offer their truly southern hospitality in 
an attic that has been aaah’ into 
one of the loveliest amusement rooms 
I've ever seen. Beams, leaded-glass win- 
dows, rough plaster walls and a stone 
fireplace with a hood were combined 
by the architect into a perfect Old Eng- 
lish tavern. (See photographs at left, 
and room plan on opposite page.) This 
room is not for strenuous games, but 
for quieter entertainment—bridge, back- 
gammon, or just an evening at home. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY GEORGE W. DERBFUS 
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It is used continually, and it is a mat- 
ter of pride with the host and hostess 
that their guests so thoroughly enjoy 
the comfort and beauty of this glori- 
fied attic. 

Of course, the cost of this particular 
room ran into pretty fancy figures, but 
some of the same ideas could be modi- 
fied and carried out at much less ex- 
pense, particularly if one were to do 
some of the work himself. 

My sister-in-law in Spokane found 
that the best way to keep her two 
mischievous, growing boys and their 
equally mischievous gang under control 
was to give them a room of their own 
in the attic. The aid of the entire fam- 
ily and gang was enlisted, and soon a 
sturdy fun room was installed with 
wallboard walls, a good solid floor, 
shelves for books and games, baseball 
gloves and other things youngsters col- 
lect. The crowning achievement was a 
ping-pong table that could be taken 
down easily to clear the floor for more 
strenuous activities. One of the best 
features of this room is that the boys 
take care of it themselves—and woe to 
any members of the gang who don't 
put things back in place. Needless to 
say, this is headquarters for the neigh- 
borhood, especially on rainy days. The 
boys like it Come it’s theirs and they 
built it—and my sister-in-law and the 
other mothers now have a certain peace 
of mind, knowing that their youngsters 
are safe, if not quiet. 

One of the most effective decorative 
schemes for a game room that I’ve seen 
is in the attractive Residence Club for 
Girls in San Francisco. A clever artist 
has painted, not only the decorations, 
but the realistic window draperies as 
well, on the plaster walls. There is a 
real window on one wall, while on an- 
other is painted a false one with a blos- 
soming plant on the sill. On the re- 
maining great empty wall spaces there 
are sketches, almost life size, of old- 
fashioned maidens, sedately playing 
croquet and badminton. Nearly every- 
one knows or “knows someone who 
knows” an artist who would jump at 
the chance to broadcast a little paint on 
a lot of wall space. 

A more masculine touch predomi- 
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nates in the rumpus room of Bennie 
Walker of radio fame. He has made 
his room with tremendous effect and 
little expense, with the added advan- 
tage that no matter where he moves he 
can take his props with him. Here the 
bare walls are crowded with a gay as- 
sortment of posters featuring prize- 
fighters, Gay Ninety chorus girls, and 
baseball players with handle-bar mus- 
taches. Another bizarre touch is added 
by streamers of twisted pink crépe paper 
across the room (in intentional bad 
taste), several tables covered with red 
tablecloths, and stools and Morris 
chairs to complete the picture! 

If you prefer it, a truly western at- 
mosphere is easily adapted to the attic 
or basement rooms with bare beams and 
other rustic effects already in place. The 
rougher and more rustic the better, for 
they easily become part of the finished 
setting. Lariats on the walls, an old 
saddle, ten-gallon hats, lanterns for 
light fixtures, and home-made rustic 
furniture will help turn an attic or base- 
ment into a “home on the range.” If 
no fireplace is available and heat seems 
essential, perhaps a Franklin stove can 
be found or one of the ‘‘pot-bellied” 
stoves so familiar in western camps. 

For those who yearn for the South 
Seas, and have a spare room with a high 
ceiling, a tropical atmosphere can be 
made to order. Real dried palm or arti- 
ficial leaves resting on bamboo poles 
can form slanting canopies over doors 
and windows. It’s surprising what a 
little-grass-shack effect they give; coco- 
nut palms can be made of poles wrapped 
with strips of brown burlap for tall 
trunks, with palm leaves cut from green 
or metallic papers. A bona fide coconut 
or two anchored in the leaves will in- 
sure a realistic effect—but be sure 
they're anchored so they won't fall 
on your guests! Matting on the floor, 
wicker furniture, and a home-made full 
moon will complete the illusion. 

A nautical atmosphere is easily cre- 
ated at little expense, especially by those 
who live on the Coast. Ship chandlers’ 
and wreckers’ stores are treasure troves 
of decoration. Small anchors, life pre- 
servers, ship’s lamps can be picked up 
at small cost. Rope can be used effec- 






Showing the arrangement 
of the Dealeys' game room. 
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tively around pictures, doors and win- 
dows instead of molding. Old fishing 
nets make splendid curtains, and maps 
make unique wall decorations. Old 
maps are grand, but if you can’t afford 
them, large, beautifully-made govern- 
ment harbor and coastal charts are eas- 
ily obtained and are just as effective. 
Canvas for ceiling and walls should 
cover beams or pipes that might spoil 
the sea-going picture. The color scheme, 
of course, to be true to form, should be 
white and blue, with perhaps a chance 
touch of red. Horse-race and shuffle- 
board courses painted on the floor, as 
on shipboard, are useful as well as or- 
namental. 

If your family goes in for home 
movies, the recreation room logically 
becomes the home theater. James Ma- 
son of Los Gatos, California, had that 
in mind when he built a closet into one 
end of his basement game room. In this 
closet, where the films are filed, the 
projecting machine is set up ready for 
use at all times, while at the opposite 
end of the recreation room is a station- 
ary silver screen. When a new vacation 
reel is to be shown, Mr. Mason steps 
into the lighted closet, the game room 
is darkened, and through a hole in the 
closet wall, the picture is thrown on 
the screen. Then when the “show” is 
over, there is nothing to do but snap 
on the lights, adjust a neatly framed 
picture over the hole in the closet wall, 
and leave the technician to rewind the 
film undisturbed—a pleasant contrast 
to the confusion that accompanies most 
home theatricals. 

Whatever the effect you seek, it can 
be easily and inexpensively attained. 
All you need is an extra room and a 
burning desire to make the most of it. 
Getting such a room ready is as much 
fun as attending the parties to be held 
in it later; so you won't have any trou- 
ble finding help—the more the merrier 
as long as you have the, room well 
planned beforehand. The extempora- 
neous ideas of over-enthusiastic guests 
are sometimes sad. And here's a tip if 
you decide to go in for any special at- 
mosphere—keep an eye on the depart- 
ment store windows. You'll find that 
they regard the seasons in their decora- 
tions and furnish a wealth of ideas 
adaptable for every type of recreation 
room known to funsters. 

Editor’s Note.—Judging by past 
SUNSET experiences, this article is 
bound to inspire many of you to build 
a recreation room “just for the fun of 
it,” and when you do we hope that you 
will take the time to write us about it. 
Tell us about your decorative scheme 
and of any other original ideas that 
you feel would be interesting to other 
SUNSET readers. Remember, too, that 
we shall be glad to help you with any 
modernizing or decorating problems 
involved in the building of your recrea- 

tion room. Just write us about them! 





























































I; IS not conceivable that the 
ardent rock gardener will ever falter in 
his search for rare and beautiful fur- 
nishings, for plants that are newly dis- 
covered or just introduced from some 
far country, or for those that are rare 
because of difficulties of propagation. 
There are, however, a great many de- 
pendables—plants that are exceedingly 
lovely but no longer rare since we have 
learned to propagate them at a reason- 
able rate; plants that remain in the 
garden and cover themselves with glory 
each succeeding season; plants of in- 
dividuality and character that bestow a 
certain style’value to the niches which 
truly suit them. Out of many have been 
chosen these six as being not only de- 
pendable but indispensable as well. As 
a group they may well form the basis 
of every SUNSET rockery. All are per- 
ennial. 

One of the loveliest of these is Dian- 
thus neglectus. Its habit is a close tuft 
of perhaps an inch in height, made up 
of fine gray jointed leaves, not undec- 
orative in themselves. Over this are 
splattered the large flowers, usually soli- 
tary on their three-inch stems. Their 
blossoms are a clear carmine rose, with 
golden buff reverses, of good substance, 
their toothed margins adding to the in- 
terest of the design. In my garden they 
grow in a well-drained corner of mea- 
ger soil, exposed to the eastern sun. All 
fading flowers are removed carefully to 
give the plants strength for fall bloom- 
ing unless the plants seem to be weak- 
ening, in which case they are permitted 
to scatter their own seed. Many dian- 
thus crave lime. D. neglectus reaches a 
better development in neutral or even 
slightly acid soil. 

Campanula bellardieri (often listed 
as C. pusilla) is one of summer's treas- 
ures. Its thread-like creeping roots find 
foothold in the veriest crannies; its 
seeds are scattered far and wide and 
come up in the most unexpected places. 
The little wreaths of tiny leaves, rather 
shining toothed ovals, each tooth curi- 
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ously burdened with a tiny gland, are 
beautiful as they wend their way along 
the edges of rocks and descend the gar- 
den steps or climb over mounds. Their 
blooming is a sudden extravagant erup- 
tion of tiny, tubby, thimble-like bells 
of silvery blue—or in its variety, snowy 
white — on delicate thread-like stems. 
So prodigal is it of its strength that it 
sometimes dies, though this is easily 
prevented by a clean shearing of the 
withering bloom. Its variety, Miranda, 
in both blue and white forms, is a little 
taller, with a prolonged season and 
larger bells of finer color. In my gar- 
den they both run wild—it is impos- 
sible to tell where one begins and the 
other ends. There are many other cam- 
panulas that are more interesting to 
grow: Some, as C. tomasiniana, grow 
very slowly, while others require rather 
special conditions. However, for sheer 
loveliness and unstinting glory in its 
blossoming, a winsomeness and close- 
to-the-ground growth that is very alpine 
in effect, there is none better than little 
C. bellardieri. 

It is not likely that there is any group 
of plants more beloved than the prim- 
roses. In woodland, where they may be 
naturalized and along our garden paths 
and borders, they mark the turn of the 
season. For rock gardens, those of more 
compact growth and hard, more leath- 
ery foliage are more fitting than those 
with lusher green. Of these none has 
given me greater pleasure than Primula 
marginata. It is a true dependable—it 
can be trusted to grow and bloom. Its 
rosettes are most beautiful: leathery, 
toothed, and covered over all, but most 
thickly on the margins, with a silvery 
golden meal. In late March the flowers, 
borne on slight stems, burst; great sau- 
cers of lovely lavender-blue, clear and 
clean, are carried on long tubes which 
also are powdered with mealy granules 
within. The petals are deeply emargi- 
nate. Each year the clump is increased 
by other rosettes and unless it is planted 
on a slope which the young rosettes can 


follow down, they will be thrust out- 
right from the earth on long bare yel- 
low legs which are not sightly. There 
are few gardeners who have as many 
of these as they could use to advantage, 
yet these primulas are not priceless 
treasures. Each one is a sure investment 
in lasting loveliness and pleasure. 

All the aethionemas grow with the 
greatest of ease, even with a sort of 
vehemence, in any sunny well-drained 
spot. Of them all I should like least to 
52 without Aethionema stylosum. I like 
the size of the flower and its pattern; 
it is not so large as that of A. grandi- 
florum, but its petals are wider, more 
set and sedate in character. Its flowers 
are a lovely soft pink which in a mass 
is really glowing; not so pale as the 
smaller flowers of A. pulchellum, nor 
does it approach the vivid pink of A. 
grandiflorum or the deeper rose of A. 
warley, hybrid. When the slender- 
leafed flowering stems are cut away, 
there remains a quaint, oddly-branched 
little bush with narrow oval blue-green 
leaves, verdant in winter. Aethionemas 
seed themselves profusely and in a col- 
lection of species many hybrids appear. 
The aethionemas have very long and 
tough roots, not easily taken from the 
ground intact; when they are, deep 
holes of ample spaciousness must be 
dug for them. They like not to be wound 
and tangled. From pots they are easily 
transplanted without injury at any time. 

The tight cushions of dull deep green, 
the narrow needle-like leaves gathered 
into rosettes at the ends of bare branches, 
make Armeria caes pitosa of special value 
in crevices among garden rocks. The 
flowers are pale pink, their delicacy fur- 
ther accentuated by the silvery chaffy 
bracts which subtend the clusters and 
by the pale dry calyx. The stems are 
very short; the flowers sit perforce on 
top of the tuft. This plant seeds itself, 
not vigorously, but enough, and should 
be allowed to do so. In time, it achieves 
a diameter of ten inches and with only 
a long sparsely-branched fleshy root to 
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support it, it has a tendency to become 

brown and dessicated from the center 

out: it should then be removed, and its 
space given to young plants. 

Later in the summer when the best 
of the rock garden is over, the small 
gay poppies, Papaver alpinum, white 
and yellow and 7 J orange, crumpled 
and crimped bits of silken tissue, have 
decided merit. The crown is surmounted 
by a tuft of oe glaucous leaves, di- 
vided pinnately two or three times, the 
lobes being small and narrow, very 
delicate in appearance. The flowers are 
borne on naked scapes of four to six 
inches, pendant in bud, but opening 
gloriously to the sun. It is a true per- 
ennial; the wet and cold see the plant 
collapse, first into a dessicated mass, 
later into slime. I like best to let some 
few flowers go to seed and before this 
ugly disintegration takes place to re- 
move the plants. The seedlings will be 
smaller, it is true, but more alpine in 
appearance, perhaps. They will bloom 
prodigiously their first season. 

There are two general seasons for 
planting in rock gardens as well as in 
all others: early spring when the plants 
are just beginning to break dormancy, 
and late summer or early fall when 
roots are still active enough to take 
some hold of the warm soil. Here in 
the Northwest, spring planting is pref- 
erable. The plants are then so well es- 
tablished that the vagaries of our win- 
ters—the occasional blasting winds that 
deplete life juices, and unpredictable 
freezes which heave small plants out of 
the ground—are more easily combated. 
In my own garden, planting goes on 
apace at all seasons. Perhaps a treasure 
is offered in midsummer. To refuse be- 
cause of the season is too great a strain 
on human fortitude! A plant received 
at that time is planted in the cool of 
the day and puddled in, having first 
been in a shallow pan of water for sev- 
eral hours so that the foliage is crisp 
and all the cells turgid. For a few days 
a wet sack is hung over or around it 
during the heat of the day. 

My deepest sympathy and under- 
standing go out to the gardener who, 
in the heat of summer when color is 
flaunted and leafage at its variant best, 
is constrained to dig and replant that 
the relation of plant to background, 
color to color, and juxtaposition of 
plant to plant may arrive at near per- 
fection. Garden shows have become 
part of our modern pattern of life. For 
two successive years the oldest and best 
Primula marginata had to be lifted at 
proud, without any perceptible damage. 


Editor's Note-—Remember that the 
rock garden contest (see May, 1935, 
SUNSET) closes October first. Before 
that date send photographs of your rock 
garden to Curtis Redfern in care of 
SUNSET MAGAZINE. The best of these 
contributions wins the gold medal, 
special gift of Mrs. Charles H. Stout. 
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Primula (pronounced prim’ eu lah) 
marginata is one of the best prim- 
roses for the western rock garden. 
Blooming in early spring, the laven- 
der-blue flowers borne above leath- 
ery green leaves give colorful effect. 
Grows best in slightly acid soil 

















Armeria (prenounced ahr mee’ ri 
ah) caespitosa, commonly called sea 
thrift, contributes myriads of pale 
pink flowers borne on short stems. 
Will grow anywhere, but likes best a 
light loam. Fine in seashore gardens. 
Grown by divisions or from seeds 
















Aethionema (pronounced ee thi on 
ee’ mah) stylosum is not only a mass 
of glowing pink in summer but is un- 
usually verdant in midwinter. Seems 
willing to grow anywhere, but likes 
best a well-drained location. Not so 
well known as it deserves to be 




























Dianthus (pronounced dy an’ thus) 
neglectus covers its place in the rock 
garden with spicy red blossoms a 
large part of the summer. Loves sun. 
There are several members of this 
family, but neglectus is one of the 
most satisfactory for rock gardens 

























Campanula (pronounced cam pan’ 
eu lah) bellardieri is, as the photo- 
graph indicates, a mass of tiny 
thimble-like flowers (blue and 
white). Taller growing campanulas 
have a cherished place in the border, 
but this is the gem for ‘rockeries 


Papaver (pronounced pah pay’ ver) 
alpinum. Like all poppies, the flow- 
ers, borne on slender, hairy scapes, 
have an ethereal quality. Can be 
grown from divisions as well as from 
seed. Divisions are best made from 
August until heavy frosts. Likes sun 



















































































In SPITE of our 
boasted climate, color in the garden is 
still mainly associated with the months 
from early spring to late fall, with an 
extension for a few weeks by means of 
the berried shrubs. In favorable seasons 
these last may hang on through the early 
winter; but when hordes of hungry 
birds settle down upon us, as they us- 
ually do, the berries disappear like dew 
before the rising sun. This leaves the 
months of January and February rather 
bare in many gardens. However, with 
the use of some of the common stand- 
bys, such as stocks, calendulas, Vir- 
ginian stock, Saxifraga crassifolia, and 
a good selection of shrubs, even these 
difficult months may be gorgeous with 
color, the amount of color depending 
upon the amount of space that one is 
willing to give up to things that do not 
bloom in the spring. 

The choice of color is almost as wide 
in the winter-blooming shrubs as one 
finds at other seasons of the year, with 
the possible exceptions of blue and 
pink. But pink is thrown over the land- 
scape with such prodigality in late win- 
ter and early spring that its absence in 
mid-winter is not felt. The warmer reds 
and yellows are more appropriate to 
the colder months, but white is not 
lacking, being found in some of the 
choicest things for the small garden. 

Bouvardia humboldtii, with its waxy- 
white, fragrant flowers, is one of our 
loveliest shrubs but is not entirely 
hardy. It must always have a sheltered, 
sunny nook, away from cold winds. 
After blooming, prune severely. 
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Daphne odora is also very fragrant. 
It makes a larger bush than does the 
bouvardia. When it is given a place in 
full sun, with not too much moisture 
nor too rich soil, it will cover itself 
with its small clusters of waxy flowers 
with their delicious odor. This comes 
in both white and pink. 

Among the larger shrubs, though 
still compact enough for the small gar- 
den, the camellias are very desirable 
and not too difficult to grow. Their 
rather formal, stiff, waxy flowers come 
in various shades of red and pink as 
well as white, and bloom from Decem- 
ber to March. They grow best when 
planted in semi-shade or where they get 
only the morning sun. 

The Mexican Orange, Choisya ter- 
nata, also a winter shrub, does best in 
partial shade; it will bloom in full sun, 
but it should not be given a hot, dry 
location. When crushed, the shiny green 
leaves have a spicy odor and the clus- 
ters of white flowers are very fragrant. 

Raphiolepis ovata Japonica is com- 
pact and dwarf, with dark green, leath- 
ery leaves and clusters of white flowers. 
The flowers are followed by dark ber- 
ries. It should have full sun. R. Indica 
rosea is also a very desirable shrub. 

Viburnum tinus (lauristinus) is a 
compact shrub that will eventually 
reach considerable height unless pruned 
back. Its foliage is attractive at all times 
and its flowers are pink in bud, white 
when opened. It can be grown in any 
location, doing well in full sun, and in 
ordinary soil. 

There is a fairly long list of shrubs 
bearing various shades of red in their 
flowers. Camellias have already been 
mentioned. The Japanese quince is one 
of the best known. It is also one of the 
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most beautiful, but it needs plenty of 
space unless the suckers are removed. 
Sometimes this is quite late in bloom- 
ing, particularly if it is in a shady loca- 
tion. Full sun produces earlier flowers. 

Another choice winter-blooming 
shrub that is only too seldom seen in 
our gardens is Cantua buxifolia, rather 
a slender shrub, growing about four 
feet high, with small leaves. The flow- 
ers are borne in clusters of long, fun- 
nel-shaped tubes which are an unusual 
combination of red and crimson or car- 
mine. It is not particular in its require- 
ments, doing best in full sun. 

Grevillae thelemanniana is of about 
the same height as Cantua buxifolia, 
but is more dense in its habit. Its finely 
cut foliage is light green and its clus- 
ters of flowers are scarlet in color. It 
blooms throughout the winter and early 
spring, bearing its flowers profusely at 
the tips of the branches. 

For the place where a tall shrub is 
needed, one of the best and most pro- 
lific bloomers is Cestrum fasciculatum. 
It grows to a height of ten feet and will 
flourish in either sun or shade. It has 
large green leaves, downy on the un- 
derside, and from about Christmas to 
March and April it covers itself with 
clusters of red, tubular flowers, which 
are followed by large, ovate red berries. 
It blooms sparingly at other times, but 
its most generous blooming period is 
winter. There is another variety, C. ele- 
gans, which has a darker color. 

The heathers form one of the most 
desirable group of shrubs for the small 
garden. These are easy to grow if their 
two preferences are respected: there 
must be no lime in the soil and they do 
best in full sun. An acid soil is wel- 
come but they will flourish in one that 
is neutral. The tallest one, Erica melan- 
thera, is one of the most satisfactory as 
well as one of the most beautiful. There 
is a variety of this which has a deeper 
red color. The full beauty of this 
heather is often lost as it is ordinarily 
planted. Close at hand the small flow- 
ers are beautiful, but even at a short 
distance a single shrub loses its effec- 
tiveness unless given a background that 
will bring out its color. By far the most 
satisfactory neighbor that I have found 
for this shrub (Continued on page 48 
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There is sO great a diversity 
of climatic conditions in the western 
states that in order to give sensible sug- 
gestions for windbreak plantings, it 
will be necessary to use comparisons 
and contrasts relating to the various 
soils, winds, trees, and shrubs. 

The coast line is windy. Close to the 
shore are sand dunes, ever shifting with 
the winds. It will be necessary for the 
gardens in these localities to be pro- 
tected by a tall, thick screen of some 
tree which will withstand the winds 
and storms, and which is native to that 
locality. If possible this windbreak 
should be planted as a community proj- 
ect, at the windward edge of an area 
embracing several homes. Then, imme- 
diately behind your garden of flowers 
and shrubbery you should plant tall, 
hardy, and thickly matting shrubs as a 
hedge for breaking the intensity of the 
winds and storms. The best tree for 
the tall windbreak for the coast line, 
especially in California, is the Monte- 
rey cypress (Cupressus macrocarpa), a 
tree of the conifer type, producing a 
thick, matted head. It will stand a 
great deal of harsh treatment and will 
grow well in sandy soil. These trees 
should be planted closely together to 
guarantee a stronger screen from the 
winds. 

Besides the Monterey cypress, for 
plantings in sandy soils along the wind- 
swept shores, you can safely use the 
Monterey pine (Pinus radiata), the Al- 
lepo pine (Pinus halepensis), and na- 
tive pines, cedars, and firs. 

After the heavy windbreak has been 
suitably planted, select shrubbery for 
your smaller, yet dense, windbreak im- 
mediately behind your garden. For this 
secondary windbreak use shrubs which 
you know to be hardy. The most serv- 
iceable shrubbery screen is built of that 
type of plant commonly known as the 
broadleaved evergreen. The English 
laurel (Laurocerasus officinalis), hardy 
almost everywhere in the West, will 
grow to a height of ten feet or more 
and, when planted about four feet 
apart, will make a dense windbreak 
which will protect the most tender 
plants. This shrub will serve as a com- 
plete windbreak in localities in the in- 
terior where only periodic windstorms 
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are encountered, but in 
sections close to the 
ocean, a stronger windbreak 
should first be built to pro- 
tect this shrubbery screen. 

Except in regions of heavy winter 
freezes, the laurustinus (Viburnum 
tinus) will grow compactly and to a 
sufficient height to form a suitable wind- 
break. It is also a broadleaved ever- 
green and has blooms and berries, but 
its foliage is darker than that of the 
English laurel. The Portugal laurel 
(Laurocerasus lusitanica) will also serve 
as a windbreak under almost any con- 
ditions, and, except in sections where 
heavy freezing is encountered, the es- 
callonia (E. montevidensis). 

It is not necessary to clip this type of 
windbreak to the hedge type of screen 
unless the architecture of the home 
sanctions it. Most of the windbreaks in 
San Francisco and many other cities in 
California are clipped to straight 
lines to conform to their architec- 
ture, but in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, the shrubs are allowed to 
grow in their natural state, 
being pruned occasionally to 
keep them within bounds. 

It is advisable to have 
harmony between home 
and garden and in whatever 
section you live, strive to pro- 
duce this harmonious blend of 
house and garden. 

If you live along the ocean in cen- 
tral or southern California, try plant- 
ing the common California privet (L7- 
gustrum ovalifolium) and allow it to 
grow tall and thick. Very little wind 
will pass a screen of this kind. Then 
there is the Pittos porum crassifolia with 
a grayish-green leaf of the broadleaved 
type which will grow to a considerable 
height. Both of these shrubs can either 
be clipped as a hedge or be allowed to 
grow naturally. The stronger the wind 
that sweeps over your garden, the 
thicker you should plant your screen. 

Getting back away from the ocean 
and its winds, we come to the valleys 
with their periodic storms. Already 
there are long windbreak plantings of 
tall, drought-resistant eucalyptus (E. 
palyanthemos) in central and southern 
California, which break the force of 
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the storm before it reaches your gar- 
den. Besides the tall-growing shrubs 
listed in previous paragraphs, you can 
add a large list of ornamental trees of 
the conifer type for your windbreak 
plantings. The Monterey pine (Pinus 
radiata), the California redwood (Se- 
quoia a the Allepo pine 
(Pinus halepensis), the Indian Cedar 
(Cedrus deodara), are all conifers 
which will grow to a considerable 
height and will serve as a good wind- 
break in Oregon and Washington as 
well as in California. 

Always keep in mind that the wind- 
break, except in the tall-tree type as 
the eucalyptus (Continued on page 48 
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Have YOU an ugly dining 
room in your home? We did have, but 
we have done something about it — 
something that you may like to copy 
bodily, or, better yet, adapt to suit your 
own ideas. 

It happened that we acquired, by in- 
heritance, a bungalow built slightly over 
a decade ago. A builder had constructed 
it during that particular era in the 
Southwest when the living room of 


every five-room bungalow featured a 
mantel that stretched from side to side 
of the room. This mantel shelf not only 
projected over the chimney breast, but 
also covered a carpenter-made desk and 
glass-doored bookcase, both of which 
were very poor from an architectural 
standpoint. Above the elongated shelf 
were two small casement windows 
whose sole purpose seemed to be to per- 
mit a glaring western sun to enter a 





Before 


Above is the original dining 
room. Note the buffet, the 
tiny windows, the open arch, 
the heavy molding, and the 
commonplace lighting fixture 


fer 


The two photographs at 
right tell the “after” story. 
When a door replaced the 
arch, the remaining space 
was taken up by book shelves 
in the adjoining living room 





ing late afternoon hours. A yawning 
archway led into the dining room, per- 
mitting visitors at the front door a full 
view of the dining table. 

The dining room itself, oversha- 
dowed by the next house, was a gloomy 
spot. It had small casement windows 
above the ugliest built-in buffet ever 
made by man. Dark wallpaper and doors 
with mahogany panels increased the 
dingy — 

Our feeling for line and form de- 
manded instant removal of that buffet 
and the small windows, the latter being 
replaced by double hung sash windows, 
as shown in one of the “‘after’’ photo- 
graphs. At the end of the room, oppo- 
site the windows, two corner cupboards 
were added, one of which appears in 
the photograph on the opposite page. 

French doors were hung in the arch- 
way and, as the latter was too wide for 
doors only, these were flanked in the 
dining room for panelling, which 
serves as backing for narrow book 
shelves facing into the living room. 

In order to obtain the effect of a 
dado, the lower part of the walls were 
given a paneled appearance by the ap- 
plication of picture molding, and a 
chair rail was added at the desired 
height. These lower walls, ivory in 
color, were first given a coat of size over 
the old wallpaper. Two coats of ivory 
flat were next (Continued on page 41 
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TINY BULB FLOWERS 


CY THIS YEAR 


by SYDNEY B. MITCHELL 


I HAVE, perhaps, in the past 
written slightingly of husky men gar- 
deners with almost a mother instinct in 
their care for delicate little plants. May- 
be this is because I recognize that I 
would have made a terrible nurse. Long 
before I became a college professor I 
had to a marked degree one of the 
qualifications, in the popular concep- 
tion, of this group—absentmindedness. 
I am sure King Alfred could never 
have beaten me at burning the toast. 
Naturally then, little plants wanting 
continuous care, and especially water- 
ing, have been beyond me, but little 
bulbs, asking no more care than big 
ones, have always appealed to me. Be- 
sides their ease of culture, the fact that 
they are planted dry and can wait un- 
derground for the autumn rains is only 
one attraction. Just to look at them as 
they are being buried and to imagine 
the latent beauty they possess is a con- 
tinual thrill. So, as mine is the over- 
large garden of a busy man and is 
planned for ease as well as beauty, I 
have lots of them. A few notes on the 
spring-flowering kinds I grow, arranged 
roughly in the order of their flowering, 
may prove suggestive to other garden- 
ers. Unless stated to the contrary, all 
are best planted in October or early 
November, about three inches deep, 
and should be in groups or clumps, 
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massed rather than widely separated or 
in lines, for several of a kind are re- 
quired to give any effect. 

No one enjoys his food so much as 
a hungry man; consequently the SUN- 
SET gardener, never starved for winter 
and early spring flowers as is his coun- 
terpart in eastern climates, cannot ex- 
pect quite the uplift the latter gets from 
the first crocus. These are the so-called 
Dutch crocuses, and with me they have 
not proved permanent nor so satisfac- 
tory as the generally smaller and thin- 
ner petaled wild forms or species. Of 
these I grow several kinds in little 
patches of a dozen bulbs or so planted 
above paths near the house, so that 
from Christmas on I can easily visit 
them between rains and feel that spring 
is coming. Crocus sieberi, a dainty lav- 
ender species, is always first, surest to 
flower and most permanent here. Not 
unlike it, but about six weeks later, 
comes C. tomasinianus and near it in 
time flowers C. susianus, sometimes 
called Cloth of Gold from its color. 
Crocus aureus, a fine golden yellow, I 
had first last winter and it proved 
lovely and easy, but C. chrysanthus, 
though it gave me several nice little 
yellow flowers of varying paler shades, 
did not look so happy. Crocus im perati 
is the one further species I want to try 
this coming year; its mauve, fawn- 





backed flowers sound very attractive. 

I have tried the common snowdrop, 
Galanthus nivalis, and it was relatively 
unhappy the first year and gone the sec- 
ond, but I have found compensation in 
the larger, finer, more drought-resis- 
tant species G. elwesii, with all the 
charm of the family and a proper ap- 
preciation of our warmer winters. In 
my garden in a cool aspect it has 
proved quite permanent, free flower- 
ing, and, praise be, it is not expensive. 
Quite like snowdrops in their drooping 
white, green-tipped flowers, but with 
daffodil foliage and stems a foot or 
more in height are the snowflakes (bo- 
tanically /evcojum) . By far the common- 
est in the West is L. vernum, which 
does well everywhere and flowers early 
in the year if we have fall rains or if 
water is given it. From an old garden 
I have a larger, later variety with more 
bells on each stem; this seems to be L. 
vernum car paticum. 

For years I grew only the larger gar- 
den daffodils, not realizing that this 
narcissus family had a group of little 
members from the high mountains of 
Spain, southern France, and Morocco 
which were early and perfectly lovely 
in rock gardens, where their small size 
and natural beauty are assets. Of these 
Narcissus species the pure white form 
of N. bulbocodium called Clusii or 
mono phylla, from North Africa, is not 
hardy in cold climates but perfectly 
hardy along the California coast; its 
broad little trumpets, almost like morn- 
ing-glories, come in early January in 
my garden. I can keep it several years; 
but, unfortunately, it dies out, so I am 
raising it from fall seed; as also the 
tougher, more persistent yellow N. bul- 
bocodium, which does well in gritty 
soil in full sunshine. This is the typical 
a petticoat daffodil with its rela- 
tively large funnel-like trumpet and 
almost vestigial perianth, reduced as it 
is to mere jaa 

Narcissus triandrus albus, “Angel's 
Tears,” though the three little droop- 
ing white fuchsia-like flowers on each 
stem seem very delicate, persists here 
and even comes up from seed; but its 
larger, later variety, N. ¢riandrus cala- 
thinus, dies out soon and so is relatively 
expensive. Narcissus canaliculatus is 
like a miniature tazetta, polyanthus, or 
bunch-flowered narcissus of the Chinese 
sacred lily type, an attractive wench but 
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sometimes shy in flowering. Since put- 
ting it on a dry, sunny bank like its 
home on the French Riviera, I find it 
flowers very well in my garden. The 
true — Narcissus jonquilla odo- 
rus rugulosus, with several yellow flow- 
ers on a stem, or its form Orange 
Queen, are much larger but still rela- 
tively little bulbs compared with the 
big garden daffodils. Of the species 
tulips, I have tried only a few, but I 
strongly recommend the planting of a 
clump of a dozen or so T. clusiana, set 
not more than six inches apart. This is 
not a big, flaunting flower like the man- 
made garden varieties, but a small, 
dainty, white-striped-with-pink, narrow 
one quite appropriately called the Lady 
Tulip. 

Some of the less known bulbous 
irises are small or dwarf enough to 
come into this class. Foremost of these 
in time is Iris reticulata, now readily 
available and not too expensive for a 
little clump of a dozen bulbs which 
will be a constant resort when the small 
purple, gold-blotched flowers, like 
miniature Dutch irises, are in bloom. 
As a Santa Barbara grower is develop- 
ing a stock of Iris alata from seed—it 
takes three or four years to do this—I 
am hopeful that California bulbs will 
be on the market this season. This is 
highly desirable, for the bulbs have 
little thong-like feeding roots which 
are persistent and, with importation, 
bulbs often lose these, thus being weak- 
ened. It is utterly different from any 
iris now common in our gardens, with 
foliage suggestive of dwarf Indian corn 
and perfectly lovely vanilla-scented lav- 
ender flowers. A native of southern 
Spain where I saw it growing wild, it 
is a winter bloomer, not so early as the 
now common I/r/s stylosa, but in flower 
in my garden last season in December 
and the year before in January. Leave 
it alone when once planted. 

Of the same section but flowering in 
March is Iris bucharica from Turkestan, 
taller, with yellow and white flowers, 
several on a stalk about a foot or more 
high—a nice thing for the collector and 
quite easy here if left alone. The so- 
called peacock iris, a dainty little bulb 
with French white three-petaled flow- 
ers and an interesting peacock-blue spot 
at the base of each petal, is not a true 
iris but of a related South African fam- 
ily, the moreas; so look for it under 
Morea glaucopis. Even if it cannot be 
guaranteed as permanent, a few bulbs 
planted in sandy, well-drained soil will 
give you something to show your 
friends at least once, and it may take 
kindly enough to your garden to stay 
with you. 

Our little bulbs are likely to come 
from climates with long dry summers 
during which they can go to rest; from 
regions such as the Mediterranean, South 
Africa, or parts of South America such 
as Chile. But it is from the Argentine 





that we get the white or porcelain-blue 
Triteleia (or Milla) pe ae a relative 
of the onion, as one can tell if the 
foliage is bruised; but quite innocuous 
otherwise, and a sheet of single starry 
flowers from February to April. It is 
terribly easy, for I have moved mine 
around the garden and always a lot of 
the smallest white bulbs get left, and 
these in a year or two grow up to flow- 
ering size. So I can’t lose it; and in- 
deed it always attracts garden visitors. 
But of far more importance is that re- 
cent, much-publicized addition to our 
spring flowering bulbs, from Chile, 
Leucocoryne ixioides odorata, the “glory 
of the sun,’ somewhat suggestive in 
growth of our own brodiaeas. Each 
tall, slender stem is furnished with sev- 
eral relatively large lavender flowers 
with white centers, a most distinctive 
and lovely thing which we are fortu- 
nate to be able to grow outdoors, pref- 
erably in a well-drained, sandy soil. It 
will be wonderfully good for cutting 
when it becomes more common. This 
is a comer. In the Pacific Northwest it 
will probably have to have greenhouse 
culture with about the same treatment 
as freesias. 

Two small bulbs, mainly from the 
Mediterranean region, ate great con- 
tributors to the ease, economy, and 
beauty of our spring gardens: the 
“grape hyacinths” or muscari and the 
“squills’’ or scillas. For the effort and 
cost few things can give the beauty of 
a big patch of Muscari, Heavenly Blue, 
or a drift of Scilla campanulata, and 
you can count on them year after year 
without further concern. 

In gardens with relatively warm 
winters and quite dry summers, all the 
“Cape bulbs” — that is, those from 
South Africa —are more at home than 
anywhere else in America; in fact, in 
most other sections they need the pro- 
tection of a greenhouse. They all de- 
mand a sunny situation, good drainage, 
and summer drought ; but are otherwise 
very easy and very effective in masses 
with the little bulbs planted only about 
three inches apart and" less than that 
deep. For immediate results buy bulbs; 
but if of an experimental turn of mind, 
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remember that most of them can read- 
ily be raised from seed. A few will 
flower the first spring if sown in late 
summer, and all by the second spring. 
Rather different from the general run 
in being bigger, taller, and having 
larger bulbs, are the early gladioli, of 
which the cool, greeny-creamy G. ¢ris- 
tis concolor is perhaps the earliest and 
most distinct in its long, slender, wand- 
like flower stems in March. The others 
are mostly Dutch hybrids, though Cali- 
fornia is now contributing a strain of 
mixed colors. I suggest here starting 
with the dwarf baby Glad Peach Blos- 
som, a really exquisite pink. Person- 
ally I am not fond of the tall white 
variety, The Bride, but others like it 
and it does flower here about Decora- 
tion Day, the last of the lot. 

Of the smaller bulbs, freesias are 
well known and are now available in 
a fine color range. Plant them early, 
with the point of the tooth-shaped bulb 
up, resting on the flatter base. Ixias I 
don’t grow in my present garden be- 
cause it is likely to be sunless in their 
season; but in my old Stanford garden 
they opened beautifully in that sunny 
weather they must have, and were very 
gay, their tall, wiry stems clothed with 
white, yellow, carmine, or terra cotta 
flowers. They are better in separate col- 
ors than in mixture. Sparaxis are often 
better with less sunshine, so I give a 
place to their dwarfer flowers, some- 
what suggestive of dwarf gladioli in 
glowing reds, pinks, and white, often 
with an eye of different color. Babianas 
are rather similar but with hairy leaves 
and a different color range including 
red purples and some nice dark blues 
in the newer introductions, well worth 
trying. None of these little South Afri- 
cans attracts more attention in my gar- 
den than Tritonia crocata, which comes 
in salmon, glowing coral red, and 
something verging on orange — colors 
hard to describe but quite stunning. 

Space limits rae ts my suggesting 
all of the garden uses for little bulbs; 
but in the rock garden, on banks, in 
clumps, and as ground covers, near 
shrubs with flowers of the same or con- 
trasting colors, are effective plantings. 
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THAT LEAD TO 


RANCHO JUAN Y LOLITA 


by WILBUR HALL 


Jusr off the old San Marcos 
Pass Road, near the picturesque towns 
of Solvang and Santa Ynez, you will 
see the sign, cut in silhouette out of 
metal, “Rancho Juan y Lolita.” If you 
are sensitive at all to the atmosphere of 
romance and the old West that certain 
neighborhoods and regions seem to ex- 
ude, you will already be aware of your 
nearness to the California of the care- 
less, simple, golden days between 1830 
and 1880. True, there are filling sta- 
tions along the gray-blue ribbon of 
highway, an airplane is likely to be 
droning overhead, you can hear the 
whistle of a distant train; yet by shut- 
ting eyes and ears only a little to these 
evidences of modernity you can easily 
imagine that you have gone back, like 
Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee, to 
an era of adventure and primitive liv- 
ing and the joys of the fiesta and baile, 
the round-up and the calf-branding, 
leisurely journeyings toward hospitable 
destinations, protracted visits, engage- 
ments and business negotiations and 
abiding friendships as well as hatreds, 
If you have that imagination you can 
understand and appreciate and get the 
fullest enjoyment from the hobby of 
John J. Mitchell, and his wife, Lolita, 
in its setting in this heart of the roman- 
tic West. 

Literally, Rancho Juan y Lolita turns 
back the clock and recreates the very 
flavor and fascination of 50 years ago 
and more. I’m not sure that the Mitch- 
ells think of their adventure in western 
ranching as a hobby; perhaps they do 
not even realize just how perfectly they 
have achieved a unique thing—a mu- 
seum of time as well as of material ob- 
jects. What they do know is that it is 
a lot of fun—and that goes double, as 
we say, for such as are fortunate enough 
to be their guests. For what these in- 
teresting and very alive Chicago people 
have done is to reconstruct a rancho of 
the days of 50 or 60 or 70 years ago, 
not only with its equipment, stock, fur- 
nishings, and social activities, but with 
authentic period surroundings and at- 
mosphere. 

There are, to be sure, trucks and 
pressure systems and electricity and a 
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telephone and such trappings and es- 
sentials to comfortable and convenient 
living as of 1935. But theoretically and 
almost practically, the Mitchells and 
their guests live and laugh and enjoy 
the social life, the ranch surroundings, 
and the work and sports and games 
and amusements of half a century ago. 
The guest can be met at the train by an 
old buckboard—genuinely old, not 
modernly reproduced—or by a real 
Concord or Henderson stage drawn by 
four or six real stage-trained horses. 
Arrived at the ranch, they can don cos- 
tumes of the period if they are so 
minded, can enjoy a siesta in the patio, 
awake to the music of guitars and the 
singing of real California senoritas y 
caballeros, can go out toa barbecue sup- 
per, dance the early part of the night 
away on a hard dirt floor to the singing 
strings of guitars and mandolins and 
violins and the click of castanets; they 
can go to sleep either under the stars 
or in a period bedroom, redolent of 
old Mexico, Spain, early California. 
They can arise with the cowboys the 
next morning, pick a horse, saddle, and 
ride the range or the line all day; or 
they can lounge through the morning 
playing three-card monte or visiting 
the bar-room, that was moved hither 
from Santa Barbara after being a land- 
mark there for 50 years; or they can 
inspect the various and sundry herds of 
thoroughbreds on the place; or they 
can listen while some #70 viejo spins an 
endless yarn of the ancient days; or 
they can—well, they can write their 
own ticket. But as long as they remain 
guests at this amazing rancho they need 
not once live, even for a minute, in the 
year 1935, unless it is when taking a 
bath, shaving with a safety razor or 
surreptitiously listening to the radio! 
How does it come that a Chicago 
man and his wife thought up this un- 
usual and distinctive sort of time-defy- 
ing and clock-reversing play-place? I 
haven't asked them. I think they began 
by being very deeply in love with Cali- 
fornia and with its colorful and roman- 
tic past of dead days. I know they be- 
came interested in the annual fiesta of 
Santa Barbara (Continued on page 35 









There are horses, plenty of them, 
and carriages of every type 















There are acres of open range 
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There's even an honest-to-goodness 
oxcart for fiesta days and the like 


But best of all is to be met at the 
station with the old open surrey 
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We LIVE in the mountains, and 
many deer hunters visit us. Their favor- 
ite dinner, as given in the box on this 
page, is served on platters, family style, 
for from eight to twelve persons at the 
table. We have a vegetable garden, so 
the cost cannot be estimated very 
closely. 

The salad is composed of a large 
head of lettuce, its leaves separated and 
spread on a large platter. Over the let- 
tuce I arrange 8- peeled and sliced 
tomatoes, 4 peeled and sliced cucum- 
bers, 3 peeled and sliced onions, 2 
sliced bell peppers, with seeds left in. 
The mayonnaise is made as follows: to 
4 teaspoonful of salt, 14 teaspoonful 
of mustard, and a dash of red pepper 
add 1 tablespoonful of vinegar and 1 
whole egg. Beat slightly, then add salad 
oil, a few drops at a time at first, then 
more until sufficiently thick, beating 
continuously with a rotary beater. This 
is not put on the salad, but passed 
around in a separate bowl. 

The pickled capers are the seed pods 
of the caper plant. They are my own 
make. 

The venison steaks are floured and 
fried in plenty of bacon fat, seasoned 
well with pepper and salt. Add flour: 
to fat left in pan and brown, then add 
cold water and cook, stirring con- 
stantly, until sufficiently thick and 
smooth. Season well—taste to see that 
it is just right. 

For the fried squash, either Italian 
or crook-neck squash is used. Slice 6 
or 8, without peeling, into half-inch 
slices. Fry in bacon fat 3 cloves of gar- 
lic (or less), cut fine, and 2 onions, 
sliced. Add the sliced squash and cover 
the pan. When squash is well steamed, 
take off the cover and keep turning 
squash as necessary, until all is well 
cooked and brown. 

For the Spanish beans, soak 3 cup- 
fuls of brown beans over night. Put on 
to cook early in the morning, with a 
little salt. After an hour, add a ham 
bone or a two-inch cube of bacon. 
After another hour, add 6 whole 
onions, peeled, and 2 peppers cut fine. 
An hour before dinner add a quart of 
canned tomatoes. The longer the beans 
are cooked the better. 

Apple pie for 12 hunters is made as 
follows: Make pie crust for 3 large 
pies. Line 3 pie tins. Fill with apple 
sauce, a quart to a pie, sprinkle with 
nutmeg and cinnamon, adding more 
sugar if needed. Put on top crusts, 
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They Like This 


Vegetable Salad, Mayonnaise 
Pickled Capers 
Venison Steak Gravy 
Boiled Potatoes Spanish Beans 
Fried Italian Squash 
Apple Pie 


Coffee 











brush with milk and bake to a golden 
brown. 

Make plenty of coffee. The hunters 
will want it throughout the meal. 

Fish stories cannot compare with the 
wonderful deer stories that are told dur- 
ing the meal, each hunter trying to tell 
a better one than the one just recounted. 
—Mrs. George R. Poor, Hopland, Cali- 
fornia. 


VENISON TENDERLOIN 


I WAS born and reared in the wilds 
of Curry County, Oregon, a few miles 
from the famous Rogue River where 
there are still many deer. In my 
younger days venison was on our table 
almost constantly the year around. Our 
favorite way of cooking tenderloin is to 
cut out the whole = and cut cross- 
wise into pieces about 4 or 5 inches 
long. Then slice each piece flatwise 
into 3 or 4 slices according to the size 
of the loin. Pound if the meat seems 
tough. Roll in flour and fry quickly in 
bacon fat, being sure there is plenty of 
fat. Cook just long enough to be done 
through. 

When we are serving quite a num- 
ber and can plan ahead, or if we wish 
to have cold roast meat to slice, we 
rub salt well into a ham and let stand 
over night or, better yet, 24 hours. 
Then we dredge the meat well with 
flour, add a dash of Pepper. if not very 


fat lay 2 or 3 slices of bacon over the 





top, put into a hot oven (500°) and 
brown, then cook more slowly (350°) 
for 3 or more hours, basting often if 
cooked in an open pan. 

Many declare venison cooked in this 
manner the most delicious meat they 
ever ate. The secret lies in rubbing in 
the salt and letting it stand. We 
learned the trick from a bachelor cook, 
when I was a little girl.— Dora E. 
Gearhart, Myrtle Point, Oregon. 


FIT FOR A KING 


Many a trout is spoiled in the fry- 
ing. I have a method that is guaranteed 
to turn out fish fit for a king. In this 
method there are several secrets which 
I believe are responsible for my success. 

There are a number of things I 
would never start on a fishing trip with- 
out. The first is a large iron frying pan. 
Fish cannot be cooked to good advan- 
tage if they are crowded into a skimpy 


an. 

A good sharp jackknife is also a ne- 
cessity. My wife uses a pair of scissors 
when she cleans fish, but I say there is 
nothing like a jackknife for this tire- 
some job. 

Another thing I always take is a 
chunk of bacon. This must be rather 
fat. A bag of corn meal is also a neces- 
sary article on such a trip because fried 
trout is just ordinary fried fish unless 
coated with corn meal just before 
frying. 

To prepare the trout for eating, 
clean them with the aid of your jack- 
knife and wash them well. Cut the ribs 
loose down along one side of the back- 
bone, not cutting through the skin. In 
this way the two halves will be left 
joined by the skin and will lie flat in 
the pan. They will cook more evenly 
and quickly than they will if not flat- 
tened out. 

Now salt your fish and roll them in 
the corn meal. This will give them a 
rich, brown coating which adds greatly 
to their delicious flavor. 

Place two or three thin slices of ba- 
con in the frying pan over the fire. 
When the grease is fried out, remove 
the bacon and place the fish in the pan. 
Fish must fry rather slowly to be 
cooked evenly and brown. 

Several of these speckled beauties 
served with a mound of fried potatoes 
are, indeed, a dish fit for a king or the 
world’s best angler (who is also a king). 
—Marvin C. Spores, Springfield, Ore. 
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Prosasty you have stopped 
occasionally to watch a pleasant-look- 
ing young woman demonstrating one 
or another make of ironer in a depart- 
ment store or electric appliance shop. 
“It looks easy enough there in the win- 
dow,” your mind no doubt commented, 
“but I wonder just how practical those 
machines really are!”’ 

The answer to that is, of course, ask 
the woman who owns one. In addition, 
ask the demonstrator not merely to show 
you how she irons on the machine, but 
to let you sit down and run it yourself 
for a few minutes. Do that, and you 
will be convinced of the great saving 
of energy. (Is there anything more 
thoroughly tiring than standing hour 
after hour over an ironing board? No 
wonder women “‘hate’’ ironing day.) 
You will recognize the definite saving 
of time. (Experiments show that an 
ordinary three-hour “‘stand-up”’ ironing 
takes on an average from an hour and 
20 minutes to an hour and a half when 
done sitting comfortably at a good 
ironer.) You will be impressed with 
the excellent appearance of the finished 
ironing. And, if you are willing to 
study figures, you will be happily 
amazed at the very reasonable cost— 
both first price and operating charges 
being included—of all these advan- 
tages. Sensible budget terms make it 
possible to spread the cost of buying 
over a generously long period, so that 
you may use the (Continued on page 39 
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Conducted by Genevieve A. Callahan 

















































Have you an electric 
washer? Then you need an 
ironer, for washers and 
ironers go together like 
ham and eggs. Three dis- 
tinct styles of ironers— 
upper two of rotary type, 
lower one of flatpress type—are illus- 
trated above. The best way to find out 
which one you want is to try them out 
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the Kitchen 


GREEN LIMAS CON CARNE 


(Illustrated on this page) 





Try this on your Fair visitors! It is equally good 
in the dining room or at the beach, accompanied 
by the San Diego Special Garlic Bread (see op- 
posite page) or hot cheese biscuits if at home, or 
with French bread or hard rolls, split and toasted, 
for picnic purposes. Here is the recipe. Whether 
it will serve four, six, or eight will depend upon 
the occasion and the appetites of those concerned. 


AT THE BEACH 


*Green Limas Con Carne 
in Thermos Jug 
Hard Rolls, Toasted 
Potato Chips 
Fruit Salad with 
*Salad Dressing Supreme 
Apple Turnovers Coffee 











1 pound of ground beef round or shoulder 
1 small onion, chopped 
2 cupfuls of canned or fresh chopped tomatoes 
2 cupfuls of cooked green lima beans 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Brown the meat in a little fat in a heavy skillet. Add the chopped onion and 
the tomatoes, and cook slowly until the onion is tender. Add the cooked lima 
beans and heat for ten minutes longer. Season to taste, and serve very hot with 
garlic bread or what you will.—Mrs. O. S. W., San Diego, California. 


THE ADMIRAL’S CHEESE 


If you do not wish to serve a sweet dessert, serve this with wafers and 
preserved or candied cherries arranged in a circle around the mound on a 
large plate or cheese tray. Black coffee completes it, of course. Put through 
the potato ricer 

44 pound of good American cheese 
14 pound of Roquefort cheese 
1 small (3- to 4-ounce) package of cream cheese 

Add minced chives to suit your taste, and thin with heavy cream, then 
rice again into a cone-shaped mound on the serving plate. Dredge top with 
paprika and serve. Delicious!—Mrs. M. F. S., Houghton, Washington. 


EXTRA-GOOD PEACH JAM 





4 cupfuls of sliced ripe peaches 
14 cupful of lemon juice 
714 cupfuls of sugar 
1 cupful of liquid fruit pectin 


FOR BREAKFAST 
NEXT WINTER 











Scald and peel about 3 pounds of thoroughly ripe, well-flavored peaches. 
Slice thin and measure exactly. Put into a large kettle with the sugar, mix well, 
and bring quickly to boiling, then boil hard for just 1 minute. Remove from 
the heat and stir in the liquid pectin, then stir, skimming frequently, for 5 
minutes. This will prevent the fruit from rising to the top of the glasses. Pour 
quickly into hot sterile jars or glasses, and seal immediately. This is my favorite 
quick-and-easy way of making ripe peach jam with lovely flavor—a way that 
is much appreciated when the thermometer soars, for the kitchen is not heated 
up as with the old-time long cooking.—Mrs. C. A. G., Marysville, California. 


PEAR CHOW CHOW 





1 peck of pears (about 10 to 12 pounds) 
6 large onions 

4 large red bell peppers 

1 tablespoonful of salt 

1 tablespoonful of mixed pickling spice, tied up in cheesecloth 
2 pounds (4 cupfuls) of sugar 5 cupfuls of vinegar 


YOU'LL APPRECIATE 
THIS ONE 











Peel and core the pears; peel the onions; remove seeds and cores from pep- 
pers. Run all these through the food grinder, using coarsest knife. Add other 
ingredients, heat to boiling, and cook, stirring frequently, 30 minutes. Seal hot. 
—Mrs. J. W. S., Winnemucca, Nevada. 


These recipes are just the right size to mount on filing cards, or they may be pasted in 

your cooking scrap book. You are invited to send in your own best recipes—as many 

as you wish, each recipe with your name and address on a separate sheet of paper. 
Please state the brand name of each ingredient that you use 


|| Cabine€ 


SAN DIEGO SPECIAL GARLIC BREAD 


(Illustrated on this page) 





I know that there are many types of so-called 
garlic breads, but this one is better tasting than 
any of the others, in my estimation. It is the kind 
they always serve with romaine salad at a certain 


DINNER FOR EASTERN 
VISITORS 


Chicory and Egg Salad with 
rench Dressing 


‘ a 7 sa : Crisp Crackers Ripe Olives 
cafe in Tia Juana. It is delicious with any spa- Spaghetti a la Western 
a - Spiced Figs 
ghetti dish or meat casserole and a green salad. san Olen Seecial 
Garlic Brea 


Take a loaf of French bread, split it length- 


Peaches in Raspberr 
Crisp Cookies 


Syrup 
offee 








wise, and cut each half in big pieces, being care- 
ful not to cut all the way through the outer crust. 
Spread the cut surface with softened butter, and be sure to spread butter between 
the slices, too. Peel several cloves of garlic, and place one whole clove of it be- 
tween each two slices. Sprinkle the loaf lightly with salt, then very generously 
with grated Parmesan cheese, and lastly sprinkle it generously with paprika. 
Place in a hot oven for 15 minutes (in a covered dish if you don’t like it crisp). 
After removing from the oven, take out the garlic before serving —Mrs. L. M. 
M., San Diego, California. 





TENDER SALMON CHEEKS 





The cheeks of salmon and halibut have a flavor 
and texture differing from that of the rest of the 
fish, and it is unfortunate that such a delicious 
tidbit is so frequently overlooked. Here in Astoria 
the cheeks are quite inexpensive, too, Following 
is my method of preparing them, which I have 
found more satisfactory than dipping them in bat- 
ter and frying them. These amounts serve six. 


AN OREGON DINNER 


Green Salad with 
Tart French Dressing 
*Tender Salmon Cheeks 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
String Beans Bran Muffins 
Tomato Preserves 
Huckleberry Pie Cheese 
Coffee 











2 dozen salmon cheeks 
3 tablespoonfuls of oil 
¥4 cupful of flour 


1% teaspoonful of white pepper 
1/4, teaspoonful of onion salt 
24 cupful of boiling water 
1/, teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of Worcestershire or A.1. sauce 


Heat the oil in a heavy frying pan, and in it slowly brown the fish cheeks. 
Mix the flour, salt, pepper, and onion salt, and sift over the fish. Turn the cheeks, 
so that the flour will mix with the oil, but do not spear the cheeks. Add the 
boiling water gradually, and enough Worcestershire or A.1. or soy sauce 
to color the gravy. Take up the cheeks on a hot platter, pour the gravy over, 
and serve.—Mrs. R. L. H., Astoria, Oregon. 


SALAD DRESSING SUPREME 


1/, pint of whipping cream or evaporated milk 
Scant 1/4 cupful of granulated sugar 
Y, teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of white distilled vinegar 
2 rounded tablespoonfuls of prepared mustard 





YOU'LL LIKE THIS ON 
SHREDDED CABBAGE OR 
LETTUCE 











Whip the cream until stiff, add the other ingredients and mix well. This will 
keep indefinitely in a covered jar in the refrigerator. It is especially delicious 
served on shredded lettuce or cabbage with fried chicken or other meat, for it 
has a tang to it that just “makes” the meal_—Mrs. E. C. R., Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

STUFFED DILLS 


Select rather large dill pickles. With an apple corer or sharp knife carefully 
remove the centers, and stuff the cavities tightly with soft pimiento cream cheese. 
Chill. When ready to serve, cut into slices of the desired thickness. We like to 
use these as canapes on small rounds of dark bread, or as a garnish for salads 
or platters of cold meats.—Mrs. M. R., Los Angeles, California. 


Recipes having a “‘western flavor’ are preferred; those from eastern states are not 

acceptable. On publication, $1 is paid for each recipe printed; unused contributions 

can not be acknowledged or returned, Address your letters to Genevieve A. Callaban, 
The Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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San Diego Special Ganli¢ Bread 
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Split a loaf & French hread lengthwise, cut in 
thick slices without severing ~~ ~~ « 





























































Tuck a peeled clove o£ darlid bebween each two slice? 
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Bake 15 mumutes, Remove garlic before serving. 
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COOKED AT 9 a.m. 








by DORIS HUDSON MOSS 


“Turre are many times when 
the preparation of dinner is rather an 
idyllic pleasure: a leisurely, glowing, 
and fragrant craft which requires a 
placid yet alert mind and deft hands 
for its perfection. But don’t we all 
agree that when we come in late from 
bridge club, shopping, or a party, and 
everything is to be done, it’s not a bit 
of fun to slip out of the new satin suit 
with the ss ae on the lapel, into the 
housedress, and turn a mind filled with 
worldly and exciting thoughts to the 
everydayness of paring potatoes and 
broiling liver. I am convinced that to 
achieve mental poise we should avoid 
such unpleasantries. If dinner is all 
ready to slip into the oven or out of 
the refrigerator at 5:30 o'clock, then at 
6:30 the satin suit, gardenia and all, 
may well grace the dinner table. 

And so I am listing several trick 
menus which are composed completely 
of foods to be prepared just after 
breakfast. Casserole dishes of ovenglass 
are especially helpful for such use. They 
make serving a simple matter, since 
they may be placed on the dining table, 
keeping food piping hot and also less- 
ening dishwashing. A dinner planned 
and prepared in the morning is, usually, 
most delicious because foods which 
should be served cold have had oppor- 
tunity to chill in the refrigerator all 
day, while baked foods are piping hot 


and fresh. Between 5:30 and 6:30 
o'clock, the table may be set, the coffee 
brewed, milk, bread, cream, butter, and 
jam served, the salad mixed, the ice 
water poured—and dinner is served. 
And as a last word, it’s kind to the 
family to plan a good dinner for the 
evening when you come home late; the 
chances are, you won't be hungry after 
tea or party refreshments, but your hus- 
band and children will. So plan early 
and enjoy the glory of the gardenia if 
you may. And present your family with 
the gifts which only you may give them 
—a homecoming welcome, delicious 
food, and a dazzling smile. 


Menu No. I 


Tomato and grapefruit juice cocktail 
Wholewheat crackers, buttered and toasted 


Baked mashed sweet potatoes with marsh- 
mallows in casserole, topped with 
little pig sausages 
Baked apples stuck with whole cloves 
Baked canned tomatoes and bread crumbs 
with butter, minced onions and 


green peppers 
Boston brown bread, warm 


Fruit and nut gelatine with boiled custard, 
chilled 
Milk for the children 
Cheese and crackers 


Coffee 






Menu No. Il 


Chilled artichokes with mayonnaise 
Salted warm crackers 


Fricassee of chicken en casserole 
Steamed dry rice (reheat in double boiler) 
Hot biscuit (make and roll out in morning, 
cover tightly, and place in refrigerator) 
Honey Canned corn with cream and butter 





Chilled sliced peaches (canned or fresh) 
Chocolate cake 


Coffee Milk for children 





Menu No. Ill 


Chilled canned green asparagus on lettuce 
with mayonnaise 


Et Et Rak tak Ne HE 


Baked ham, southern (bake in the morning 
and reheat before dinner) 
Creamed potatoes in double boiler 
Corn pudding 
Apple sauce, sieved and chilled 
Whole wheat bread with butter 


Pumpkin pie 


Coffee Milk for children 





Menu No. IV 


Vegetable soup topped with grated cheese 
Warm salted crackers 


Casserole of baked spaghetti, Espafiol, in a @ 
rich sauce made of ground steak, celery, 
tomatoes, onion, gravy, cheese, 
and parsley 
Lettuce dressed with wine vinegar French 
dressing (make dressing, wash lettuce 
in morning, then combine salad 
just before serving) 

French bread, warm 


Sliced oranges with sugar 
Drop cookies 


Coffee Milk for children 


Menu No. V 


Hot cream of mushroom soup (canned) with 
toasted crackers 


Salmon loaf topped with bacon strips 
Tartar sauce Lemon slices 
Baked potatoes 
Peas and carrots, creamed 
Toasted English muffins Strawberry jam 


Pineapple gelatine sponge with 
whipped cream 


Coffee Milk for children 
Menu No. VI 
Crab and celery salad on romaine with 
mayonnaise 


Whole wheat crackers, warm 


Lamb curry with carrots, in casserole 
Dry steamed rice (double boiler) 
Pickled beets 
Bran muffins (bake in morning and reheat} 
Cherry preserves 


Stewed rhubarb 


Sponge cake | 
Milk for children : 


Coffee 
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SAN DIEGO FAIR 
WAFFLES 


2 cups Globe “A1” Pan- 
cake and Waffle Flour; 
2 tbps. Globe “A1” Oil or 
melted shortening; 2eggs, 
separated; 1 cup milk and 
% cup water 
Beat the egg-yolks until 
ee: add the oil or melt- 
shortening, and beat 
until well blended. Add 
the water and milk, then 
stir in the pancake flour 
and beat until smooth. 
Fold in the stiff- beaten 
egg whites and bake in 
a hot waffle iron. 


This is the WAFFLE 
that Stole the Show 


at the San Diego Fair 


68,643 delicious, tenderly-crisp, 
Globe “A1” Waffles have been 
served to date at the Globe Mills 
Spanish Patio at the San Diego 
Exposition. 


Perhaps you had one. Perhaps you 
were one of these enthusiastic 
68,643 people who went home 
determined to make bigger and 
better waffles. 


It’s really very easy... the recipe is 


GLOBE Al” (uttermilk 


GLOBE Al PANCAKE 
and WAFFLE FLOUR 








printed here. The important thing 
is to get GLOBE “A1” PAN- 
CAKE and WAFFLE FLOUR, 
because it’s the buttermilk in 
Globe “A1” that gives the waffles 
that rich flavor and tender light- 
ness that “steal the show!” Good 
grocers everywhere in California 
are featuring GLOBE “A1” PAN- 
CAKE and WAFFLE FLOUR 

.. remember to buy a package 
next time you shop. 


PANCAKE and WAFFLE FLOUR 
























IODIZED 
OR PLAIN 


‘a 


Yet it costs a family only 2c 
a week to use this salt which 
ends the annoyance of clogged 
saltcellars in rainy weather! 


It's always fair weather when you use 
Morton's Salt, for it pours every bit as freely 
on rainy days as it does on dry. The secret 
lies in its uniform, cube-shaped crystals, 
which not only tumble off one another in 
damp weather but impart a much more even 
flavor. Why not try it—real soon? 
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Non-caking cube crystals— 

“When it rains, it pours.” 

Full, even flavor—never too 

weak or too strong. 

A securely-hinged spout that 

won't tear out. 

Easy-to-handle package— one 

that really fits the hand. 

Full, honest measure—not de- 

ceptively filled. 
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WHEN IT RAINS ° IT POURS 


Ice-box cake garnished with orange 
sections makes a grand dessert for 
this menu, another prize-winning entry 
in SUNSET'S recent Hostess Contest 


uncheou 





by NELL PERSSON 


For much of the success of this 
luncheon, my young son is responsible, 
for he furnished the table decorations. 
At present he is at the rock-collecting 
stage — everything about the house is 
decorated with rocks. Finding some new 
ones on the dining table, carefully 
placed on the center mirror, gave me 
the idea. With his consent, we selected 
suitable small ones for the foundation 
of a centerpiece. Twigs of evergreen 
were broken from the shrubbery, a few 
fern ends from a 
prized fern. From a 
bowl of last spring’s 
pussy-willows, we 


BRIDGE LUNCHEON 


Grapefruit Sections in Grenadine 


ice and gives the plate a bounteous ap- 
pearance. 

Order the sweetbreads two days be- 
fore the party. Place immediately in 
cold salted water for half an hour. 
Drain, put into kettle of cold water, 
add three teaspoonfuls of salt, and par- 
boil 20 minutes. (Count time after 
they begin to boil.) Plunge into a pan 
of ice water for ten minutes, then trim 
off all fat and membranes, lay the 
sweetbreads in a flat enamel or glass 
pan, cover with a 
cloth wrung from 
cold water, and store 
in the refrigerator. 


found enough short, 
crooked branches to 


Sweetbreads with Bacon 
Mushroom Sauce 
Sweet Potatoes 


Shortly before serv- 
ing, fry in butter un- 








finish our work. 

From the green- 
house I bought only 
two of the tiniest pe- 
tunias in two-inch 
pots. These I unpot- 
ted, dampened well, 
wrapped them in ci- 
garette foil, and snuggled one in at each 
end of our little garden. The guests 
thought the effect was lovely, and so 
did I. 

I have used the accompanying menu 
with variations many times. It seems to 
please feminine guests, and, too, most 
of the preparations are made the day 
before. For eight the cost will be about 
five dollars actual cash, as the sweet- 
breads and dessert will run close to 
$1.50 each. 

The salad is served right on the 
luncheon plate, which speeds up serv- 


Coffee 


Asparagus Tip and Artichoke Heart 
Salad with French Dressing 
Refrigerator Rolls 
Watermelon Pickles 

Ice-Box Cake 





til nicely browned. If 
you must be your 
own cook, fry a little 
early and place in a 
pan over boiling 
water, then slip them 
under the broiler: a 
moment while you 
take up the potatoes. 

For mushroom sauce, I always use a 
pan in which a piece of steak has been 
browned. Add butter and flour, then a 
tall can of mushrooms, juice and all, 
adding cream to make the required 
quantity. Try putting a bit of the sauce 
on the plate first, then a generous serv- 
ing of sweetbreads, garnished with a 
slice of bacon and a sprig of parsley or 
a wedge of lemon. 

If your time seems crowded, the rolls 
may be made the day before, and kept 
in the refrig- (Continued on page 32 


Olives Nuts 


Mints 
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This morning 
the Dionne ‘Quints 


had Quaker Oats! 





OR a few pennies, your children may have the very 

same brand of oatmeal selected by the experts in charge 
of the Dionne ‘Quints’. Quaker Oats was chosen for these 
world-famous babies, even before their first birthday, because 
it does children such a world of good. There is as much of 
the precious Vitamin B for keeping fit in 1c worth of 
Quaker Oats as in 3 cakes of fresh yeast! So follow the 
example of the authori- 
ties who are raising the 
Dionne Quintuplets. 
Give your youngsters the 
nourishment of a Quaker 
Oats breakfast tomorrow 


morning. 


World Copyright, 1935, N. E, A. Service, Inc. 
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That’s why the cereal chosen for the Dionne Quints 
is Quaker Oats! 


@ Mothers! On the Dionne Quints the world has showered its model methods of raising children. 
QUAKER OATS was selected as the cereal for these precious babies even before their first birthday! 
Consider that recommendation for your children pail serve Quaker Oats daily. It is rich in Vitamin 
B, the vitamin Doctors say combats CONSTIPATION, POOR APPETITE, and NERVOUSNESS —for both 
children and grown-ups, who lack that vitamin in the diet. QUAKER is flaked from the cream of the 
oat crop. Flavory. Surpassingly good. For about 1c per dish, it supplies amazing material for growth, 
muscle and food-energy. The ONLY oatmeal with Sunshine Vitamin D also. Order from your 
grocer. Either 24 minute quick-cooking, or regular. 


* Where poor condition is due to lack of Vitamin B. 


IN VITAMIN-B: FOR KEEPING FIT * 3 CAKES OFF R ESH if: AST 


'" WORTH OF QUAKER OATS sous 





Quaker Oats and Mother’s 
Oats are the same 




















How many clothes 
have you in your wardrobe 
which, instead of flattering 
you, actually detract from your 
natural attractions and charm? 
Have you a dress that makes 
you look older than you are, 
or one that exaggerates the de- 
fects in your figure? Most of 
us in the course of a year make 
many wardrobe mistakes 
which prove costly in more 
ways than one. It is with the 
thought of helping you to avoid such 
mistakes, and aiding you to look smart 
on a limited budget, that we are offer- 
ing you these suggestions on the tech- 
nique of smartness. 

Many women believe that to be well 
dressed they must buy only expensive 
clothes at exclusive shops, but that is 
not the sole way to a smart appear- 
ance. A charming, fashionable appear- 
ance is more a matter of knowledge 
than expenditure. You must know your- 
self, for one thing. If you know your 
type and figure thoroughly, you can’t 
possibly buy things intended for some- 
one else. Those who make a study of 
style say that many a woman buys for 
the person she thinks she is, and not 
for the person she really is. Consider 
the heavy, middle-aged woman who 
wears young frou-frou—isn’t she buy- 
ing for the slender girl she was before 
age and weight changed her? 

Even if you feel that you know your- 
self, make sure by taking a good look 
at your nude figure in the mirror, and 
check off from head to toe the points 
that should be corrected. Don’t be re- 
luctant to admit to yourself that you 
have good physical attributes; recog- 
nize all the beauty you possess and be 
grateful for it, but beware of acquiring 
a belief in a perfection that is non-ex- 
istent. If you take on weight, or your 
hair changes in color, select costumes 
that conform with the change in you. 

Try to sharpen your power of obser- 
vation, not only of your own appear- 
ance, but that of others. If you see a 
smart, well-dressed woman, observe 













A smart new sports coat. Courtesy 
of J. W. Robinson Co., Los Angeles 


all 


ashion 
NOTES 


by BARBARA LENOX 


every detail of her costume, and try to 
analyze the reason for her smartness. 
If you see two dresses that are appar- 
ently identical, and yet one is priced 
far below the other, try to learn what 
the difference is. Are the seams hand 
finished in one and machine finished in 
the other? Is the silk weighted? Is there 
less yardage used in one than the other? 
Make it your business to compare mer- 
chandise, and your appearance is sure 
to improve. 

Buying clothes is an opportunity to 
show your ability to pick the wheat 
from the chaff. It is the uninformed, 
gullible type of shopper on whom sales- 
people try to pawn off the slow sellers 
in the store. As a purchaser you should 
expect good service, good merchandise, 
good style. This does not mean you 
should be a critical, complaining shop- 
per, but don’t allow yourself to be mee 
something that is ‘just as good.”’ Sub- 
stitution should be discouraged at every 
opportunity. This applies to size as well 
as to quality. There is only one right 





size for each one of us. 

Most of us in the past few 
years have had sad experiences 
with ‘‘bargains.’’ Have you 
bought inexpensive slips, only 
to find that the seams pulled 
out, and that the color faded 
after a few wearings? Did you 
ever consider the high cost of 
replacement in bargain mer- 
chandise? A bargain pair of 
shoes, or dress, may cost very 
little to begin with, but in cold 
figures at the end of the year, your first 
cost will be multiplied because your 
bargain will have to be replaced so 
many times. — bargain merchan- 
dise not only tricks us into spending 
more, but gives us nothing from the 
point of smartness. Better one smart 
costume than ten bargains. 

If you become a good shopper you 
will not be misled by price tags. There 
are splendid values to be had at all 
times, and you can learn to spot them 
quickly if you acquire a balanced per- 
spective of the points that make up good 
merchandise. A pair of novelty gloves 
at six dollars might be extravagant, 
whereas another pair of gloves in a 
simple, elegant style at the same price 
might reduce your glove budget consid- 
erably. If you learn to discriminate be- 
tween a fashion that is lasting and one 
that is a fad, your appearance and your 
budget will profit. 

According to Helen Harper, stylist 
for a Los Angeles store, one of the best 
ways to maintain a smart appearance is 
to keep clothes rotating by not buying 
too many at a time. In other words, 
keep a good turnover in your ward- 
robe, just as is done in business. At the 
beginning of the season plan your 
wardrobe, buy the important founda- 
tion costumes so that you will have 
something smart for street, for sports, 
and for evening, but keep adding to it, 
even if it is only a new blouse for your 
suit, or perhaps a scarf. It does wonders 
for your appearance and your person- 
ality. Even the smartest gown requires 
well-kept (Continued on page 46 
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CREPEY 
THROAT 


Dr sanihieg ut il. J” F | 


says FRANCES INGRAM 


— other day I met a woman I 
wanted to shake,” relates the 
usually genial Frances Ingram, beauty 
adviser to thousands of women. 


“She was complaining about her 
skin. ‘Look at it, Miss ee, she 
said, ‘it’s no use for me to try to im- 
prove it. I just naturally have a coarse 
ugly skin and you can’t make anything 
else out of it.’ 


“That woman enjoys her martyrdom 
more than she would having a fresh, 
lovely skin. 


“For, make no mistake, she could 
have one. Every woman can with a 
little wise care. 


“If you have small flaws—as what 
woman hasn’t—do something about it! 
Don’t let Nature play tricks on you. 


“You see, as we grow older, Nature 
loses interest in us. After the lovely 
aga bloom is past, our skins begin 
to suffer for lack of the precious oils 
which made them so supple and fine 
and fresh when we were younger. 


“And that’s when our troubles be- 


gin. Unsightly faults develop—coarse- 


ness; oiliness; crepey texture; loose, ; 


saggy folds; dryness, roughness. 


“We must ws these ‘young’ oils ¢ 
can tell you a sure, “Sam 


ourselves— and 
easy way. No expensive beauty treat- 
ments; no elaborate set of creams. Just 
one complete, constructive cream. In- 
gram’s- Milkweed Cream. 


“The corrective, beautifying action 
of Ingram’s is this: that it restores to 
the starved skin the missing oils, which 
like Nature’s ‘young’ oils, ‘loa it nor- 
mally supple, soft and fine-textured.” 

If you have any of these ugly skin 
flaws, try Frances Ingram’s complete- 
cream method—a method which has 
helped many a famous Hollywood star 
to preserve a youthful skin. 


Send the coupon for a week’s supply 


eta 
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Dont merely feel sorry for yourself 
if you have any of these’ 
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complete cream 4 
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of Ingram’s cream and Frances In- 
ram’s Treatment Book which gives 
Setailed information about how to 
correct various skin flaws. Bothare free. 


Week’s Supply—FREE 


Frances Ingram, Dept. BC-95. 

526 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
I want to try your Milkweed Cream. 

Please send me a week’s supply free and 

your Treatment Book. 











MILKWEED CREAM 
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Let’s HAVE A 
Ly... ee 
one of a multitude of smart new 


ways of serving this delicious deli- 


! 
cacy > 
One 7-ounce can WHITE STAR 
TUNA 


Mustard 

Salt 

Butter 

3 hard-cooked eggs 
Worcestershire sauce 
Swiss cheese 


Cut eggs in half lengthwise. Re- 
move yolk and put through sieve. 
Add half as much softened butter 
as egg yolk, dry mustard to taste, 
Worcestershire, salt and Tuna 
flaked very finely. Beat until 
smooth, then refill egg halves. 
Cut thin slices of Swiss cheese 
into triangles of two sizes. Ar- 
range two of these, one small 
and one large, on each filled egg 
to represent the sails of a boat. 
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BUTTER FOR 





st hei 


by BERTHA E. SHAPLEIGH 


From earliest times in recorded his- 
tory we read of butter; as in Judges 
(5:25), date 1296 B. C., “She gave 
him milk; she brought forth butter in 
a lordly dish,” and in Proverbs (30: 
33), ‘Surely the churning of milk 
bringeth forth butter.” In England in 
the middle of the 17th century, butter 
was being manufactured, and laws had 
to be made controlling the kind of fat 
to be used, and the cleanliness of uten- 
sils. 

Butter was, and to some extent still 
is, eaten unsalted, but of course in such 
cases it has to be freshly churned. When 
it was to be kept for any time, salt was 
added. While this was good butter to 
eat on bread, and for some cooking, 
there were dishes which demanded a 
fresher butter, and so the salt was 
washed out of the butter. Old-time 
recipes for puff paste, and such cakes 
as pound cake, and sauces where a 
large amount of butter is used, called 
for “washing” the butter. Today, with 
creamery butter, which has much less 
salt in it—only enough to keep it— 
washing for the purpose of removing 
salt is unnecessary. 

Butter for ‘‘shortening’’ has many 
rivals in the commercial hardened fats, 
and results with these fats are excel- 
lent, indeed. Many good cooks have 
adopted the idea of using one-fourth 
to one-third butter with other shorten- 
ing to make up the required amount in 
recipes for cakes and cookies. This pro- 
vides the much-liked “butter flavor” 
without adding greatly to the cost of 
the finished dish. 

I have found that many cooks and 
housewives have not considered butter 
from the flavor standpoint, and it is 
just this flavor for which I wish to 
make a plea. Several rules are impor- 
tant to follow: Do not overheat butter ; 
that is, do not let it cook until it is 
dark and discolored. It is usually better 
to melt it over hot water, rather than 
over direct heat. Do not add all the but- 
ter to a sauce at once. If the sauce is 
thickened, either by flour or eggs, start 
with just a little at a time, never allow- 
ing the mixture to boil. One will be 
surprised at the difference in a plain 
white sauce made with just the right 
amount of butter and flour to thicken 
the given amount of milk, and then 





enriched with bits of butter added, 
beating the mixture well between the 
additions of butter. 

Dr. Kitchiner in the “Cook’s Or- 
acle,” published in 1823 in London, 
said there was no finer sauce than the 
one of melted butter. To this may be 
added horseradish, pickles, lemon juice, 
and various flavors. The Dutch Hollan- 
daise is one of the finest butter sauces. 

The Italians serve fresh butter and 
radishes as an appetizer. 

We are familiar with sauces for pud- 
dings made by creaming together but- 
ter and sugar, and flavoring with wine, 
liquor, or vanilla extract. A very good 
recipe is this: 

Cream ¥, cupful of butter until 
glossy. Add to it gradually 1 cupful of 
light brown sugar, beating well. Add 
Y, teaspoonful of vanilla and 1 table- 
spoonful of rum or sherry, and beat 
thoroughly. Fold into this 4, cupful of 
stiffly beaten cream. 

Around the edges of small sugar 
cookies, pipe butter creamed with pow- 
dered sugar, using half as much butter 
as sugar. In the center place a small 
amount of jam or jelly. These make 
delicious little cakes for afternoon tea. 

The English use flavored butters for 
spreading on thin slices of bread for 
afternoon tea. Butter readily absorbs 
odors and other flavors, and so in 
closely covered jars fresh sweet butter 
is allowed to stand for several hours, 
together with violets, rose petals, nas- 
turtiums, mint leaves, or whatever fla- 
vor is desired. This deliciously flavored 
and scented butter is then spread on 
very thin slices of bread, and these are 
folded over, making “bread and butter 
folds.” 

For steaks, chops, sweetbreads, and 
fish, there are several flavored butters 
which are better at times than sauces. 
Some, as Burgundy, Montpelier, and 
Maitre d’Hotel, are universally known. 

For Burgundy butter, use: 

2 finely chopped shallots 
VY, clove of garlic 
2 sprigs of parsley 
3 stems of chives 
1/4, cupful of butter 
3 tablespoonfuls of French chestnut 
puree 

Pound the vegetables, add_ butter, 
and cream well together. Add the chest- 
nut purée, with (Continued on page 32 
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Make breakfast a temptation with 
this confection-like cereal! 













2 ‘000 WORDS OF COAXING 














Ses MOTHER DISCOVERS 
THE BREAKFAST THAT BEATS 
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WHAT ON EARTH'S THE 
MATTER, BILLY ? 





Aw, IT LOOKS LIKE THAT NEW 
KID DOWN THE STREET 1S GOING 
| TO BEAT ME OUT OF My vOB 


Ce BALL TEAM. 





= - 
/ LET'S GETIN ON THIS 
PUFFED WHEAT! PITY TO 
4 LET THE WRONG BREAKFAST 

SPOIL BILLY'S CHANCE ON 
THE BALL TEAM. 
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HONESTLY! CAN'T ONE 

MORNING PASS WITH- 

OuT A BREAKFAST 
a “ 





SIT UP TO THE TABLE NOW \ 
AND EAT YOUR BREAKFAST! 
HOW DO YOU EXPECT TO 
PITCH A BALL GAME ON 
WHAT YOU EAT / 


AW, | DON'T SEE ANYTHING 
' LIKE — I'M NOT HUNGRY 



























SURE LET'S TELL 
7 BILLY'S MOTHER 





























TAKE OUR TIP MOTHER 
WATCH BILLY GO FOR MILK, 
SUGAR AND FRUIT WITH 

PUFFED WHEAT or RICE ! 


YOU MEAN | WON'T 
v EVEN HAVE TO COAX! \ 










@ Appetites don’t lag with this 
exciting, crunchy breakfast of 
Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice 
on the table! Luscious, nut-like 
flavor makes these whole grains, 
puffed to 8 times normal size, 
a real breakfast temptation. 

Watch youngsters go for their 
milk, sugar and fruit with this 
gay and lively cereal. Watch 
them eat the breakfasts they 
should, without any urging. That’s 
why we say, one bite is worth a 
thousand words of coaxing! 

Many grocers are featuring 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice this week. Order today! 
The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 


| QUAKER Puffed Wheat and Puffed ‘Mice 
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WE'LL SAY YOU WON'T — 
ONE BITE 1S WORTH 
000 WORDS OF 

COAXING/ 









1 ALMOST LOST OuT 
BUT PUFFED PALS | 


WHAT A PITCHIN' AAM! | | SAVED THE DAY FOR ME | 
| HOW DYA DO IT, BILL ? Sy aT hES 
} - 







































OH BOY! HERES A 
BREAKFAST YOULL | 
LOVE BETTER'N } 


ON OUR TEAM FOR LIFE 


ATTA BOY BILLY! YOU'RE } & 
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TIPS 
on buying 
SALT 











To test salt for taste 


Touch the tip of your tongue to 
ordinary salt...then to Leslie 
Salt. Notice Leslie hasn’t any 
bitterness, because Leslie is the 
double-purified salt. 


Which kind of salt 
pours best? 


The methods by which some salt 
is made produce flat, flaky grains 
that so often “pack” and clog salt 
cellars. Leslie Salt is crystallized 
by the costly vacuum process into 
minute free-running cubes, hence 
Leslie always pours more freely. 





Read the weights 
on the labels 
Salt cartons are not all the same 
size. Leslie Salt comes in full 2 
pound packages — 14 more salt 
for your money. 





WISE 
COOKS 
ALWAYS 
GET 







2 FULL LBS.% more for your money 











THREE YEARS OF SUNSET RECIPES IN BOOK FORM! 
The cream of over 15,000 favorite western 
recipes. Nearly 400 extra-good dishes. Cross- 
indexed. All prize winners; twice-tested—first 
in western homes, second by SUNSET’S Home 
Economics Editor. Recipes not found in the 
ordinary cook book. 80 pages. Order from 
SUNSET Magazine, 576 Sacramento St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Sunset Kitchen Cabinet Recipe Book. Sent postpaid 50c 











|salt and pepper to taste, and rub all 
| through a sieve. Use as desired. I have | 
found that mashed sweet potato may 
|be used in place of chestnuts, as the 
‘latter are not always easily obtained. 

Try sweetbreads and mushrooms| 
| with this Burgundy butter. Cut par-| 
boiled sweetbreads in half and spread 
jeach half with the butter; spread 
| peeled mushroom caps also with but- 
iter. Place in a glass baking dish, sprin- 
|kle with salt and paprika, and add 
|cream to a depth of one-fourth inch in 
bottom of dish. Cover the dish and 
bake 15 minutes in a hot oven. 

Of course, the Maitre d’Hotel butter 
|is familiar to all. Good proportions for 
| this are: 


1/, cupful of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
1/, teaspoonful of salt 


1 tablespoonful of parsley, chopped 
fine 


Few grains of cayenne 





Simply cream the butter thoroughly 
and stir in the other ingredients. This 
is excellent with broiled fish; it is good 
also mixed with hot boiled potato balls 
or turnip cubes. 

Anchovy essence, or the paste which 
comes in tubes, added to butter is good 
with steak. 

Butter is almost a necessity for giv- 
ing flavor, and as it is very easily di- 
gested and is an excellent source of 
Vitamin A, should be served gener- 
ously. But remember that the butter 
should be of the best quality; it should 
be kept away from other strongly fla- 
vored foods until ready to use; and it 
should never be overheated. 


A Bridge Luncheon 
(Continued from page 26) 


erator. However, they come out about 
right if started around eight o'clock 
the morning of the luncheon. If kept 
in the refrigerator, the dough must be 
kneaded down occasionally the first few 
hours. 


REFRIGERATOR ROLLS 


114 cupfuls of scalded milk 

1/4 cupful of butter 

1/4, cupful of sugar 
1 cupful of sieved, mashed potatoes 
1 cake of compressed yeast 

1/, cupful of lukewarm water 
2 beaten eggs 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
Flour (about 51/4 cupfuls) 


To the scalded milk add the sugar, 
shortening, and potatoes, and stir until 
the shortening is melted and all is 
smooth. Let cool to lukewarm, then add 
the yeast which has been dissolved in 
the warm water. Add enough flour to 








TICKER TAPE STRAIN 
... but he’ll EAT with an 
oarsman’s relish... 


W hen the speed of modern life dulls 
the appetite, try A. 1. Sauce... At 
once, this perfect blend of twenty- 
One savory ingredients makes food 
more interesting. 


A. 1. brings out the hidden flavor of 
many different foods . . . In tomato 
juice, soups, and stews — on steaks, 
chops, and fish it works wonders. 
Find out for yourself how much 
better A. 1. makes your meals taste! 
Send a 3c stamp for FREE trial bottle. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BROTHER 
Dept. $-5 ~HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


A. SAUCE 


A HEUBLEIN PRODUCT 




















RELISH THAT MAKES 
FOOD TASTE BETTER 
WHEN YOU BUY YOUR NEXT KITCHEN 
RANGE is the title of Genevieve A. Calla- 
han’s equipment article in October. Whether 
you plan to buy immediately or not, you 
will enjoy reading about the many new fea- 
tures that are outstanding in these 1935 
models. 




















make a fairly thick batter (about 214 


Never bakes out 
nor freezes out 


Schilling 
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A Schilling &G Co.—San Francisco 
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cupfuls), and beat until smooth and 
elastic. Cover and keep in a warm place 
(80° F.) until the sponge is light and 
full of bubbles. 

Add beaten eggs and salt, and beat 
again, then add enough more flour to 
make a soft dough (about 3 cupfuls). 
Knead thoroughly, brush with butter, 
and store in the refrigerator, or let rise 
until puffy and light—twice its origi- 
nal size. Then roll the dough about 4 
inch thick, cut with a small biscuit cut- 
ter, brush with melted butter, place on 
a pan not too close together, and when 
light again (anywhere from an hour to 
an hour and a half, usually), bake in 
hot oven (400°) 10 or 12 minutes. 

Prepare the sweet potatoes early in 
the morning. Select the orange yams if 
on the market, of similar diameter. 
Peel and cut crosswise in circles half 
an inch thick. Parboil in salted water 
until just beginning to get tender. Lay 
in a flat buttered baking dish, and on 
each disc lay a slice of peeled orange. 
Cover well with brown sugar, and add 
a slice of butter to each circle. They 
are now all ready for the last 20 min- 
utes in a hot oven when the time comes. 
Let them get sticky without scorching. 


ICE-BOX CAKE 


2 tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatine 
1/, cupful of cold water 
1 cupful of milk 
1, cupful of water 
1 cube (14 cupful) of butter 
2 cupfuls of powdered sugar 
5 egg yolks 
Juice and rind of 1 lemon 
1 pint of whipping cream 
5 egg whites, beaten stiff 
4 dozen lady fingers 


Sprinkle the gelatine over the cold 
water, and let stand at least 5 minutes. 
Heat the milk and water to boiling and 
pour over the softened gelatine, stir- 
ring until dissolved. Set in a cool place. 
Cream butter and sugar until soft and 
smooth, and add egg yolks one at a 
time, beating after each addition. Add 
juice and grated rind of lemon. 

As soon as the gelatine mixture be- 
gins to stiffen, add to the butter and 
sugar mixture. Fold in the beaten egg 
whites, then the whipped cream. Line 
a wide round pan—a ten-inch spring- 
form cake pan is best—with lady fin- 
gers. (Butter the sides lightly to hold 
the lady fingers in place.) Add half the 
batter, then a layer of lady fingers, and 
the rest of the batter. Cover the top 
with fingers. Cover well, and put into 
the refrigerator for at least 24 hours. 

Release the sides, and place the base 
of the spring-form pan on large flat 
cake plate; frost the cake liberally with 
whipped cream, and garnish with 
orange sections. Sprinkle with chopped 
nuts, or decorate with split, blanched 
almonds stuck in porcupine style. Bring 





to the table and cut in wedges to serve. 
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We Propose a 


Fill up your glass with creamy 
Golden State milk. We give you— 
as always—your good health. 


Golden State milk has a proud and 
worthy heritage. Its high standards 
of quality and ideals of public 
service have been strictly adhered 
to during thirty years of continu- 
ous dairy products distribution. 


Since we established our first 
butter plant in 1905, the Golden 


State family has 
Now it includes 


COMPANY, LTD. 


the finest milk 
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Toast to Health 


and cream, eggs, cheese, cottage 
cheese, evaporated milk, ice 
cream, malted milk. Every one of 
these products is worthy of the 
name “Golden State.” 


It is with a pardonable sense of 
pride and accomplishment that we 
now celebrate our thirtieth birth- 
day and propose a toast to you. To- 
day and every day fill your glass 
with delicious 
Golden State 
milk. We giveyou 
your good health. 
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PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF C 


ALIFORNIA'S FINEST DAIRY PRODUCTS 
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Your Work 
made easier 


with 


WHITE KING’s 
ACTIVE | 
Suds | 


HEN you face 


a heavy wash- 
ing, you'll find that the 





work is a lot easier with 
) WHITE KING. Rich 
suds that last 2 to 3 
times longer and relieve 
you of hard hand-rub- 
bing and lengthy soak- 
ing. White King suds 


never give up until all 
the dirt is OUT. Pure 
nut and vegetable oils 
make WHITE KING— 
the Original Granulated 





Soap — safe, effective, 
economical. It costs but 
a few cents each wash 


day. TRY IT! 
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WHITE KING 


THE ORIGINAL GRANULATED SOAP 












A HOUSEHOLD 


ystem 


THAT REALLY 
WOR K $ 


by 
MRS. W. A. BARBER 


\ \ E HAVE heard much about sys- 
tem in housework and most of us have 
made feeble attempts at reorganizing 
our households with varying success. 
But, in these days when it has become 
both the fad and the necessity really to 
do our own work, we must give it 
real thought and do something definite 
toward collecting the loose ends. 

Most of us are agreed that each day 
should have its task and the hours of 
the day be properly ——- But 
much allowance must be made for the 
dozens of interruptions and unexpected 
matters which must have attention. I 
have never seen a time-budget which 
allowed for door bells, telephones, 
small bruised heads and stubbed toes, 
spilled sugar which must be swept up, 
or chicken-yard gates left ajar. Baby’s 
washing should be done while baby 
sleeps after his morning bath, say the 
system experts—even though the school 
nurse chooses that time to call you about 
Mary’s weight, the door bell must be 
answered incessantly to keep baby 
asleep, or the utilities company finds it 
necessary to repair the electric power 
line at that particular time! It just isn’t 
in the system to make the most of every 
minute of the day as a safeguard toward 
what the day may bring. 

I learn d it early with my brood of 
three, for which I have always done all 
my work. I believe that system in work 
itself means more in a smooth-running 
house than proper budgeting of time, 
important as that is. 

I had had business training in sys- 
tem, short methods and speed, before 
marriage, but never realized I was ap- 
plying those principles to the operation 
of my home. I knew I accomplished 
more than my friends, and they envied 
me, but it was so much routine that I 
gave it no further thought than that I 
was a little faster worker. A friend of 
my unmarried days who paid me a little 
visit said, just before she left, ‘I never 
saw such a well-regulated household. 
Why do you not tell others how it is 
done? Even the pot-lids are filed!” I 
was overcome by the compliment, for 
I had not realized that my methods 
were anything but stock. 

In my kitchen, everything is arranged 
according to the frequency of its use— 
those often used in the fronts of the 















































shelves and drawers. There are scissors, 
string, pencil, pad, flashlight, pins, first- 
aid kit, paper napkins and towels, all 
close to the sink, easily accessible. There 
are duplicates of most of these in the 
sewing room and also the hall closet, 
easily reached from all parts of the 
house. I use a box letter file for recipes 
—it is easier just to cut out the recipe 
and file it, without having to copy it 
or paste it on a card of a size to fit regu- 
lation recipe files. Also, I associate some 
favorite recipe with its general appear- 
ance or color of paper, and can locate 
it quickly. 

My spices are placed in their cabinet 
with the name side out in alphabetical 
order, beginning “allspice” and ending 
“turmeric.” On a top shelf I keep one 
jar of each variety of fruit and jelly 
from the larger stock in the garage, and 
replenish it just as a jar is removed. 
This also contains the emergency cans 
or “unexpected company insurance.” I 
keep there empty jars of varying sizes, 
and empty cans, for the many kitchen 
uses they have. 

I roll pastry on a floured pee on 
the drainboard and merely discard it 
later and have nothing to clean up. 
Vegetables should be cleaned in a like 
manner. My shopping list of oe is 
always made up, for when the last of 
any food is used, a note is made imme- 
diately on the roll memorandum pad. 

The children prefer to carry their 
school lunches in paper bags which 
they may throw away. When resting at 
noon hour, I write the names on a sup- 
ply, place in each a folded paper nap- 
kin, and put them aside in sets—one 
for each child—which saves much time 
in the morning rush. 

In my service porch I have an oil- 
cloth wall-hanger with pockets for filing 
polishing cloths, paper bags, etc. In my 
sewing room I file patterns in cretonne 
pockets on the closet door: one pocket 
for daughter’s patterns, one for my 
own, one for the small brother’s, and 
so on. 

When placing the house in order, I | 
wear a smock with large pockets, and [ 
as I go from room to room I put into the | 
pockets those things which belong else- : 
where and remove those which I have 
found that belong in that particular | 
room. This saves many steps and much | 
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"Youre SoPoputerr, Jobe, 
Since Youve Learned 
ta Play the Guitar!” 


No need now to envy the fellow who 
is always the center of attraction 
wherever he goes. Learn to play a 
guitar and know the fun of being a 
real entertainer . . . of having people 
gather around you. No special talent is 
needed. Our Free Instruction Book 
tells you clearly and simply—step by 
step—how to become an accomplished 
player. 


Kalamazoo Model by Gibson 


17" 







with 


FREE 


Instructions 
on how 
to play 


MAIL 
COUPON 


for our 


FREE 


illustrated 


GUITAR BOOK 


containing information about our full line of 
Guitars and the ease and speed with which 
you can learn to play. 


Sherman. lay & Co. 


Everything Fine in Music 


time. When you go to a room to clean, 
do you take all your equipment with 
you—vacuum, mop, and dust cloth, of 
course—but do you have to run out 
again for little things you have forgot- 
ten? It is easier to collect everything 
first-—just as when baking—and also 
place in the hall a clothes hamper to 
receive soiled linens, and a large waste- 
basket into which the room baskets are 


to carry out later. 

Plan cooking several days in advance, 
so that you may cook extra potatoes 
for another meal, rice to be used as a 
vegetable today and enough left over 
for a pudding later in the week. Always 
plan to fill the oven when using it at 
all, and be sure to prepare first the dish 
which requires longest baking—not 
first a quick-cooking coffee cake and 
last a custard pudding. In these days of 
mechanical refrigeration, we can plan 
much ahead without fear of spoilage 
or waste. 

It all amounts to this: the efficient 
filing clerk can probably regulate a 
household as well as a professional 
home economist if she can reconcile 
business with domesticity. 


Hobby Horses 


(Continued from page 19) 


and, like many other well-to-do resi- 
dents of that region, entered into the 
spirit of the event, bought horses to 
ride, accoutred them with fine old sad- 
dles, invested themselves in rich cos- 
tumes of the period of the early nine- 
teenth century in Alta California and 
learned to dance the fandango and the 
jota, the bolero, and el Sombrero 
Blanco, the better to enjoy the revels. 
With this start made they were drawn 
into that unique organization: Los 
Rancheros Visitadores, which makes an 
annual pilgrimage by buckboard, stage, 
and horseback through the mountains, 
stopping to visit various hosts en route 
and being gone three or four days— 
and, they say in Santa Barbara, spend- 
ing a week thereafter recovering! Well, 
the Mitchells became one of those hosts 
and perhaps Rancho Juan y Lolita was 
developed to exceed the expectations 
of the “visiting ranchmen.” 

It has gone far beyond that now. 
There are definite ranch activities that 
pay expenses and, in the future, will 
probably pay dividends—stock breed- 


ing, farming, cattle raising, and so on. 





SUTTER AND KEARNY STS., SAN FRANCISCO 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO., San Francisco. 
Gentlemen: Please send me—without — 
tion—your Special Book on Guitars and infor- 
mation about learning to play. S-9 
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Address 
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Mr. Mitchell is experimenting with a 
stock breed cross satsaees Herefords 
and Brahma cattle; he has some fine 
pure-bred draft mares and stallions; for 
both novelty and study he has a herd 
of Scotch Highland beef cattle; he 
breeds and trains burros and they are 


emptied, so that you have only that one | 










always handy if you decide you want to 


WHAT'S A 


LADY TO DO?. 








Mrs. JONAH made a grand slam 
that time! She shouldn’t try to kill 
flies one at a time. The trick is to kill 
insects wholesale. Everybody feels bet- 
ter—your whole house seems fresher, 
tidier and more pleasant when pesky 
insects vanish. Standard Oil Fly Spray 
will kill °em—and kill ’em quick! This 
spray excels in the most widely recog- 
nized killing tests. Order a can today! 


Guaranteed 
FULL STRENGTH 
KILLS 
Mosquitoes 
Flies - Roaches 

Moths - Fleas 
Ants + Gnats 








STANDARD OIL 
SELF-POLISHING WAX 


Dries shiny-bright in 20 min- 
utes—and you don’t lift a fin- 
ger to polish it! 








STANDARD OIL 
CLEANING FLUID 


Keep a can handy—to banish 
spots and smears from dresses, 
hats, ties, etc. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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Recent research shows that farmers as 
a group have far better eyesight than city 
folk. And it is easy to understand why. 
By their life in the open, farmers use 
their eyes as nature intended—focused 
for distance in theabundant light of day. 
City people, on the other hand, put upon 
their eyesa greater burden of inadequate 
light and long hours of close vision. 


Fortunately, through the new science of 
seeing, farmers and city dwellers alike 
can approximate normal daylight at all 
times in their homes. This new science 
of seeing measures light accurately. It 
shows farmers how to provide light in 
their homes that will help to maintain 
the excellence of their eyesight and it 
shows city dwellers how to reduce un- 
due strain caused by insufficient light. 
Through this new knowledge indoor 
“darkness” can be transformed into light 
that assists seeing without strain—con- 
serving energy and warding off fatigue. 





If you want to know 
all about the new 
discoveries in the 
science of seeing, 
send forthe Bureau's 
Free booklets, tell- 
ing you howto have 


a 
WE ARE CO-OPERATING 














FARMERS 








Better Light for Better Sight. These 
booklets tella marvelous, scientific story 
in simple words. They tell you how to 
select and measure light and how proper 
light protects your eyes. Through them 
you can know to a fraction how “nor- 
mal” is the lighting of your home. 
Through them you can judge definitely 
whether or not your eyes, and the eyes 
of your family, are protected by light- 
comfort and light-safety. 


Sending for these free booklets entails 
no obligation whatsoever. All you have 
to do is to fill out the coupon and mail 
it today. The booklets will be sent to 
you at once. 





Paciric Coast ELECTRICAL BUREAU 
Department S-7 
601 West 5th Street, Los Angeles 
447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 

Please send me the Bureau's free booklets 
on Better Light for Better Sight. I understand 
there is no obligation on my part and that 
the booklets will tell me how to accurately 
measure the lighting of my home. 


Name 








Strect 


City. State. 














Better Light ... Better Sight 








pack back into the almost primeval fast- 
nesses of the San Marcos mountains; 
just for fun he has peacocks and pheas- 
ants and strange breeds. of turkeys and 
chickens and—and a pair of kangaroos 
and their comical and nimble young- 
ster, to add a touch of ‘the bush” to 
the whole place! 

Housed, he has a good collection of 
stage-coaches, oxcarts, and “carretas,” 
a whole livery-stable inventory of car- 
riages of every sort and description. 
There are some 50 or 60 saddles, most 
of them fine ones and some of them 
priceless either because of association 
or of their silver mountings, and with 
them spurs, bridles, bits, and blankets 
that in themselves make a worth-while 
collection. There are I don’t know how 
many saddle horses on the ranch. Then, 
to add another touch of the bizarre— 
in addition to that furnished by the 
kangaroos—an old horse-drawn hearse, 
diverted from its original melancholy 
purpose to provide an hilarious equi- 
page in which to draw about from 
place to place, on skylarking occasions, 
some unhappy guest who has enjoyed 
the hospitalities of Rancho Juan y Lo- 
lita not wisely but too well! And this 
is mentioned without reproach, too; he 
would be a Puritan or a misanthrope 
who would not be almost too much 
tempted here. For there is that early- 
day bar, complete in every detail, even 
to a billiard table about the size of a 
city lot and about the heft of a battle- 
ship, a nickel-in-the-slot machine that 
plays horrific tunes even for slugs, ad- 
vertisements for beers, liquors, theatri- 
cal entertainments and outlaws of the 
’50’s and ’60’s, and—so they tell me— 
a bartender with his hair roached back 
and his moustaches waxed! 

In all my collection of collectors I 
have none to compare with the Mitch- 
ells of Santa Ynez. They have not only 
collected early Californiana of a very 
practical and interesting sort—they 
have put it all to work. They have turned 
back the clock to the ’70’s, and have 
done it with the authentic materials, 
equipment, implements, games, and ac- 
tivities of the day and with all its at- 
mosphere and color. Things in cabinets 
and on shelves and in racks and dis- 
played under glass take on just a little 
the character of dead things to me now 
—after Rancho Juan y Lolita! I’m 
thinking of selling my cane collec- 
tion, partly out of pique, partly out of 
shame, but mostly out of sheer envy! 
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WESTERN HOME BUILDING AND 


Fourhouses from among those 
featured in ‘“Modeltown,”’ 
the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration Exhibit now on 
display at San Diego Fair. 


Witmer and Watson, architects, 
designed the two-story western 
colonial pictured above. Ac- 
cording to current figures, such 
a house can be financed on a 
ten-year payment plan with 
monthly payments of $91.84, in- 
cluding taxes and insurance. 
When applying for loan, it is 
assumed that the lot is clear 
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The two-story house below (Ben 
H. O'Connor, architect) is based 
on a loan of $6,000 to be paid 
for in ten years with monthly 
payments of $82.22, assuming 
that a lot valued at $1,500 has 
been paid for in advance 


The cottage below (appropriate 
in any part of the West) is by 
Architect Leland Fuller. Such a 
house can be paid for in ten 
years with monthly payments of 
$50.82, assuming that the owner 
has clear title to a $1,000 lot 


Architect Roy H. Kelley 
designed the California- 
style bungalow in upper 
right corner. Pay- 
ments average 
$73.99 per month over a 
period of ten years. Value 
of the lot is estimated at 
$1,350. With monthly pay- 
ments of $52.41, pur- 
chase requires 20 years 


Floor plans and specifica- 
tions of houses pictured 
on this page not available 
through Sunset Magazine 
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“THEY SAY: 
PIONEER-FLINTKOTE 
ROOFS 


1 mf actual experience and by all standards 
* of comparison prove to be exceptionally 
economical. 
2 Have an exceptionally long service life 
* —in many instances outlasting the struc- 
ture itself. 
3 Reduce insurance rates as much as 10% 
* to 15% and more because of their fire 
retardant qualities. 
A Surpass the ordinary roofings for beauty 
* of color and design. 
5 Are water-tight and weatherproof beyond 
e the average home owner's anticipation. 
6 Add distinctive style and smartness to 
* the dwelling. 
7 Are popes desirable for re-roofing 
* over old shingles — save trouble, time 
and muss while applying. 
8. Do not rot, rust or crack. 
9 Insulate splendidly against both heat and 
* cold. 
10. Never require painting or staining. 
*Actual home owners who have roofed 


their homes with Pioneer-Flintkote 
Asphalt Shingles. 
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The duplex home pictured above is 
owned by Edward J. Larson. He says, 
“My Pioneer-Flintkote Roof has actu- 
ally been a big help to me in keeping 
my duplex well rented. It has been 
well worth its cost for this alone aside 
from the fact that the roof has been 
one of the greatest factors in preserv- 
ing the entire house.” 





Miss Irene B. McIntosh, owner of this 
home says, “Before selecting a roof I 
investigated them all, compared them 
from every conceivableangleand chose 
Pioneer-Flintkote Asphalt Shingles be- 
cause, in my opinion, they represented 
the best roofing bargain the market had 
to offer.” 
e 


When YOU re-roof or plan a roof for your NEW 
home, get the facts ... let actual comparisons guide 
your decision. Right , today, send for all the 
information about PLONEER-FLINTKOTE ASPHALT 
SHINGLES... learn what this roofing can mean in 
economy and Jong-lasting satisfaction on the roof of 
your home. Save money, time and trouble—get this 
information immediately. 
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PIONEER-FLINTKOTE COMPANY © 55th and 
Alameda Sts., Dept. 59, Los Angeles, California 
I am interested. Please send me full 
information on items checked below. 
T) Cost of re-roofing. C) Cost of patching roof. 
DO) Roofing inspection 0) I am planning to build 
service, a new home. 
O Explain your easy financing plan. No money down 
and as long as 3 years to pay. 
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Unit furniture invades the bath- 
room with introduction at the New York 
Housefurnishings Show of a two-chest- 
and-vanity combination. The finish is 
a hard-baked, chip-proof enamel (the 
new type made on a synthetic resin 
base), white or in color, with top of 
marbleized Pyralin. The design is mod- 
ern. Each side unit consists of four 
drawers, ultracommodious by their 
depth. The narrow width of these side 
units makes them a find for separate 
use in a bath room which offers only 
the narrowest cabinet space. A match- 
ing chair with Pyralin seat fits com- 
pactly into the unit ensemble. 


Cew~o 


Rayon taffeta is the outstanding style 
choice for shower curtains, seen in va- 
ried new interesting designs at the New 
York Housefurnishings Show. 

An exotic flower-vine pattern is 
striking, a two-color floral on a heavy 
white rayon taffeta ground. A yacht 
motif is shown in green and white pat- 
tern on a green ground, and in other 
colors, all with the design of monotone 


| and white. 


A new note is the use of deep colors 


| such as wine or rust; this usage is seen 


in a conventionalized laurel leaf de- 


| sign, very simple in effect. This curtain 


matches available ensembles of towels 
and bathmats. A return to small florals 
is also shown, a three-color natural de- 


|sign in pastel ground of rayon taffeta. 





Valances for these shower curtains, 
and matching window hangings, are to 
be had for all of the new patterns, if 
desired. 

ew 


A new book of house plans is ‘22 
Low-Cost Concrete Homes,” published 
by The Portland Cement Association. 
All 22 of the houses were designed by 
professional architects, and offer prac- 
tical ideas and suggestions to all who 
are interested in building low-cost, fire- 
proof homes. Sent free to anyone who 
is planning to build. 


ew 


Forward-looking SUNSET readers are 
making plans to light their gardens an- 
other year —thus doubling the pleas- 
ure of their outdoor living rooms. For 
them, the California Electrical Bureau 
has published an excellent booklet, “A 
Message to Garden Lovers,”’ which 
shows some of the effects that can be 


| obtained with correct lighting. Free. 


wo 


A carpet sweeper which, itself, stays 
clean, and hence retains its efficiency, 
is seen at the New York Housefurnish- 
ings Show. A comb for the carpet 
sweeper brush automatically keeps the 








WITH PIONEER- 
FLINTKOTE 


Asphalt Shingles your roof worries 
are over for years and years to come. 
Pioneer-Flintkote Roofs are mot an 
expense but an investment which 
returns the first cost to the owner 
over a period of a few years in sav- 
ings made. They are built to with- 
stand the ravages of the elements. 
They hold their original colors and 
texture through the years and add 
charm and beauty to the appearance 
of the home. 


A WIDE VARIETY 
OF DESIGNS AND COLORS 





Square Butt 
Strip Shingle 










Rextab 
Strip Shingle 


Tripletab 
Strip Shingle 


The three designs illustrated above are but 
a few of the many attractive designs avail- 
able. For your choice of colors there are 
black, slate grey, tile red, clover green, and 
a selection of bonucifalie soft blends. A color 
available for every type of architecture and 
home color scheme. 


OVER 50,000 HOMES IN THE WEST NOW 
ARE ROOFED WITH PIONEER-FLINTKOTE 
ASPHALT SHINGLES 


As your guarantee of absolute satisfaction 
the reputation of this forty-seven year old 
institution stands squarely back of every prod- 
uct of its manufacture. Play safe...and be 

z certain...choosePioneer- 
Flintkote Asphalt Shin- 
gles for your roof. 






The twenty-five acre 
blant of the Pioneer- 
Flintkote Company 
in Los Angeles 
© 
Standard of Quality 
Since 1888 


Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco ® Portland © Seattle * Denver 
Use coupon opposite for complete FREE roofing information 
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Loan Counsel 
FOR 
PROPERTY OWNERS 


If you are contemplating bor- 

rowing money with which— 

—to build or purchase 
property 

—to purchase equipment for 
your home or business 
property 

—to finance alterations 

—to refinance present obliga- 
tions on your property 

you should be sure to select 

the type of loan which will 

most soundly fill your indi- 

vidual requirements. 

This bank offers you sound, 

friendly loan counsel. Call at 

our nearest office. 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Since 1854 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS 
BANKING TRUST 
81 Years of Sound Banking Coupled 








Branch Banking Service 








with the Convenience of Modern ’ 
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BUILD YOUR FIREPLACE AROUND A 
SUPERIOR HEAT CIRCULATOR 
OR MODERNIZE YOUR PRESENT ONE 

Enjoy the glow and 





comfort of an open fire- 
lace with furnace ef- 
iciency. 

It circulates warm air 
to far corners and ad- 


joining rooms... main- 
taining an even tem- 
erature. 


eating efficiency ap- 

proximately 70% as 

against 15% jf Bod of 

the ordinary fireplace. 

Burns Coal, Wood or 
as. 


SMOKELESS 














OPERATION 
GUARANTEED 


State if building new fireplace or remodeling 


resent one. 
P Manufacturers 


SUPERIOR FIREPLACE COMPANY 














1046 SOUTH OLIVE ST. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
SPASMS GO 


ASTH M LIKE MAGIC 


Get instant relief with Calafo Mentholated Inhalettes. 
Doctor’s new discovery. Best, safest relief. Also relieves 
severe coughing. Money back guaranty. 20 cigarettes, 
30c at your druggist or by mail. Calafo Company, 
Room 306, 620 W. 10th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











HAYFEVER 


ASTHMA and SUMMER COLDS are unnecessary. Complete relief 
only $1.00 Postpaid. Nothing else to buy. Over 40,000 HOLFORD’S 
WONDER INHALERS sold last year alone. Mail $1.00 today for 
full season’s relief to THE DANDEE CO., 252 HENNEPIN AVE- 
NUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, or write for Free Booklet. 
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latter clean, while a transparent top 
makes visible the need for dust-pan 
emptying. This top also prevents moth 
development, since it lets in the light. 
Other interesting points are high and 
low brush adjustments for different car- 
pet thicknesses, solid-rubber bumpers 
to prevent marring of furniture, and 
oilless friction bearings which make 
oiling unnecessary. 


eo 


Home owners in most parts of the 
West should consider installing a com- 
plete water softener. But if your budget 
won't permit a full-size water softener, 
a smaller model, portable, that can be 
attached to any faucet, can be purchased 
for $6.50. 


When You Buy An 
Ironing Machine 
(Continued from page 21) 


machine too, while you are paying for 
it. 

From these words you may conclude 
that I am ‘‘sold’’ on ironers. Iam! And 
so will you be, if y~u try one, in spite 
of the fact that electric appliance sales- 
men find husbands more likely than 
wives to buy ironers. (Advance Christ- 
mas tip: an ironer makes a grand, and 
truly appreciated, household present.) 

There are many, many makes of 
good ironers on the market, but in gen- 
eral they resolve themselves into two 
general types—rotary and flatplate. 
Ironers of the rotary type have padded 
rolls which feed the fabric to the heated 
metal “shoe.” The roll takes the place 
of the padded ironing board, the shoe 
that of the hot iron. Two different 
types of rotary ironers are shown on 
page 21. In the one pictured at the top, 
the roll is placed above the heated 
shoe; in the other, shown at center of 
page, the shoe is above and back of the 
roll. The flatplate ironer, illustrated at 
bottom of page 21, has no revolving 
roll, but a padded board over which a 
heated flat plate or shoe descends, to 

ress the fabric smooth. 

All the good new ironers are ever 
so flexible, so that even complicated 
frocks and shirts may be nicely ironed 
by machine. All are extremely easy to 
operate, calling for no more judgment 
and skill than an electric sewing ma- 
chine demands. In some machines, 
thermostatic control takes away danger 
of burning precious linens and cloth- 
ing. The question of where to store an 
ironer ~hen it is not ironing has been 
solved by constructing the machines so 
that they fold up or close up into com- 
pact, good-looking pieces of laundry 











EIR: TEX 
GIVES YOU 


“COMFORT 
CONTROL” 


@ FIR-TEX is a year ‘round “COM- 
FORTIZER”...Enjoy the DUAL UTILITY 
of this SUPER insulating wall board 
in your home THIS year. FIR-TEX has 
given added comfort to thousands the 
past summer and its super insulating 
properties will assure homes of pro- 
tection this winter, as well as asaving 
of many dollars in fuel bills. Modern- 
ize your home now, transform dreary 
walls into rooms of beauty and dis- 
tinction for a happier home. 


@ For room additions and basement 
utility, you'll find FIR-TEX the solu- 
tion for economical and practical use. 


FREE! 


Send for this beau- 
tifully illustrated 16- 
age book, ‘**Practical 
ome Remodeling.” It 
explains the many uses 
of Fir-Tex, how it may 
be ae and deco- 
rated. 





FIR-TEX INSULATING BOARD CO. 
DANT & RUSSELL, Inc., General Distrs., 
Portland, Ore. 
Gentlemen—Kindly send me your FREE il- 
lustrated book— 

“Practical Home Remodeling” 


Name 
Address 
City. State. 
SM 9 








































Have walls painted 
with Fallerglo~ a 

satin~like ,Semi~ 

gloss enamel ~*~ ~ 

















| Youll be delighted 
when you see how 
Fullerdleg soft, 


pastel” tints cheer 
fF your xoom!le~+~ 














If the wall gis 
stm , Just dlean 


it wifh a dampeloth. 











Tullerglo is washable! 


2 élos'¥ 
sso 


Fullerglo 





in every neighborhood 
you'll find a Fuller Paint 
Dealer ...with a Fuller 
Paint for every purpose. 
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or kitchen furniture. Several are so de- 
signed that they serve nicely as kitchen 
work tables when they are not per- 
forming their primary mission in life. 

In spite of the fact that ironers are 
easy to use, it is true that the more you 
know about operating them, the better 
are your results. A few suggestions may 
be in order: 

Heat the shoe before beginning to 
iron, following directions furnished 
with the machine. Test the shoe for 
sufficient heat as you would a hand 
iron. While ironing, watch the heat; 
if shoe gets too hot, turn off switch for 
a minute or so. To prevent the roll or 
pad from becoming scorched in any 
part, when ironing small pieces, dis- 
tribute the work over different parts of 
the padded surface. Alternate large 
pieces such as sheets and table linens 
with garments such as shirts that have 
to be ironed at one end of roll or 
board. Never allow the ironing shoe 
to remain in contact with pad when not 
ironing. 

When putting flat pieces through 
the ironer, smooth cloth from the center 
out, either by stroking with the fingers 
or, better, by grasping the edges of the 
piece and stretching slightly. Don’t 
hesitate to stop the roll at any time; 
the wrinkles you do not iron in, you 
will not have to iron out. Follow direc- 
tions furnished with each machine for 
best results in ironing complicated gar- 
ments. 

To protect the original roll cover, 
make an extra muslin cover and baste it 
in place. To renew the resiliency and 
lengthen the life of the roll, occas- 
ionally take the cover off and fluff up 
the padding by unwinding it and then 
“ironing” it back on the roll. 

Be sure to oil the ironer as instructed 
by its manufacturer! 

Now let’s go back a little, into pre- 
liminary preparations for ironing. First, 
when starching, use only about one- 
fourth as much starch as for hand iron- 
ing. Have it very thin and very hot, 
and add a little salt and paraffin to 
prevent sticking. Do not starch table 
linens, ever. 

When you take things down from 
the line, sort and fold them as you put 
them into baskets. Dampen them less 
than for hand ironing. A good method 
is to sprinkle the clothes lightly with 
hot water the night before they are to 
be ironed. Roll them up snugly in 
towels to prevent their drying around 
the edges, as so many women carelessly 
permit their dampened clothes to do. 

Finally comes a point that should 
perhaps have come first of all: no 
matter how good an ironer you use, 
you can not secure good results if the 
washing was not properly done in the 












QUICK and 
EASY 
NO WASTE 











| WESTERN SHRUBS 
Z 
Rdanford Moattin 


A GARDEN 
BOOK FOR 
SOUTHERN 

















Here is a book that actually 
shows how to prune the shrubs 
of southern California. The 
drawings are clear and accu- 
rate; the information reliable. 
The only book to be had on this 
important subiect of § 1 

pruning . = ld 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
SUNSET Magazine, 576 Sacramento 
Street, San Francisco, California 
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Down with stains and 


toilet 


germs 





THE toilet bowl can be a breeding place 
for dangerous germs. Unpleasant odors be- 
come noticeable. Stains and streaks mar 
the appearance of a water-closet. Don’t put 
up with it! Sani-Flush keeps the toilet spar- 
kling like new. And you don’t rub or scrub. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the 
bowl (follow directions on the can). Flush 
the toilet—and the job is done. Porcelain 
sparkles. 

Sani-Flush purifies the hidden trap that 
no other method can reach. Germs are 
killed. Odors go. Sani-Flush is also effec- 
tive for cleaning automobile radiators 
(directions on can). Sold by grocery, drug, 
and hardware stores—25 and 10 cent sizes. 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush «.:..: 


TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 





nf Dog Soap 
4 at Last Zz 


@ Oils 

@ Tones 

@ Grooms 
@ Kills Fleas 
@ Deodorizes 
@ Cleans 


All In One 
Operation! 


Si ~ only soap of its kind! 
Stops itching, stimulates 
hair growth, gives coat a ‘‘dog 
show’’ sheen, destroys ‘‘doggie’’ 
odors, kills fleas and lice, cleans 
perfectly. Outlasts two ordi- 
mary bars. At drug and pet 
stores, 50c, or write William 
Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1932 
Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


PULVEX 


Backed by 92 Years’ 
ou i‘ ¢ uae Experience 














ATHLETE’S FOOT 
BANISHED QUICKLY 


Tryco Ends All Skin Rashes or Money Back 


Tryco Ointment kills the ringworm parasite which 
causes Athlete's Foot, that itching, scaly or soft moist 
condition between the toes. Tryco heals this ailment like 
magic. The itching stops instantly. Tryco also works like 
a miracle for scabies and all skin itching, chafing, pimples, 
rashes, coldsores, ringworms, soft corns, mosquito bites, 

ison ivy. Heals or your money back. $1.00. The Owl 

ug Co. and other dealers. Accept no substitute. TRYCO 
CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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first place! If you have used pcor soap; 
if you have misused water softeners, 
or have not used enough soap in hard 
water; if you have not thoroughly 
rinsed out all soap residue — if you 
have made any or all of these errors in 
washing, then you are likely to have 
dull gray or sickly yellow ‘‘white 
things,” and dingy colors in prints and 
ginghams, which no care in ironing 
can compensate for. Moreover, you 
will find that your ironing goes much 
more slowly than it should. The moral 
is, use good soap to make rich suds in 
a good washing machine; rinse clothes 
thoroughly ; dry white things in the sun 
if possible, colored things in the shade; 
sprinkle clothes lightly and evenly, iron 
them on an ironer, and you will not 
only have lovely, crisp fresh things to 
wear and to use, but you yourself will 
remain just as fresh and crisp as your 
linens! 


Modernizing 
A Dining Room 
(Continued from page 16) 
applied and finally a coat of enamel. 


With the exception of the interiors and 
edges of the corner cupboards and the 





edges of the valance boards, all the re- 
maining woodwork was painted to 
match, including the mahogany panels 


| of the doors. 





The man of the house, a professional 
artist, decorated the upper walls with 
English scenes painted in pastel tones. 
Shadows were done in soft lavenders 


| which harmonize beautifully with the 


apricot tint used for lining the corner 
cupboards. This apricot tone appears 
again in the silk lamp shade over the 
dining table. The edges of the cup- 
boards and those of the valance boards 
were striped in dark green. 

A green rug is used on the floor and 
the draperies, of glazed chintz, feature 
an Eighteenth Century design depict- 
ing balloons and other aeronautical fea- 
tures of that period. The chintz back- 
ground is a pale bluish green with the 
pattern in varying tones of darker green, 
gray blue, and apricot. 

Furniture of maple, simple in design 
but of excellent quality, was selected as 
being most suitable for this room, which 
was planned to withstand the hard us- 
age the average family gives a room 
used for meals three times daily. 

With the aid of a carpenter, the 


room described could be readily repro- 


duced. Hand-decorated walls being be- 
yond the reach of the average purse, i 
is suggested that one of the excellent 
scenic wallpapers, now on the market, 
be substituted. The effect is similar. 





MATTRESSES AND BOX SPRINGS: Perfect 
Sleeper, $42.50; Restal Knight, $32.50; 
Onotuft, $27.50; Smoothie, $22.50 


CRIB MATTRESS: Tiny Sleeper, $13.50 
STUDIO COUCHES: (containing genuine 


‘“*Sleeper’’ tuftless mattresses): Perfect 
Sleeper, $59.50; Guest Sleeper, $49.50; 
Knight Sleeper, $39.50. 





Four Years Aco the world saw the first and 
only fully practical tuftless inner-spring 
mattress — the now-famous Perfect Sleeper. 
Basic patent rights give it an exclusive type 
of construction which does away with all 
stitched-through cords without the chance 
of padding working into humps-and-hollows 
or of springs leaning or becoming jumbled. 
Today “Sleeper” represents a whole family 
of mattresses and studio couches — all with 
the Sleeper “No-Tufts” principle of elim- 
inating surface puffs, dust-catching grooves 
and cover-straining knots or buttons. (Note 
the happy range of prices above.) 


Thousands of people are enjoying the 
superior comfort, wear and shape-holding 
dressiness of “Sleeper” sleeping cushions. 
When buying yours, don’t be misled by 
makeshift or inferior “tuftless” mattresses. 
Department and other bedding stores will 
gladly explain how they differ from the 
genuine—the “Sleeper.” Sleeper Products, 
Inc., American Furniture Mart, Chicago. 
Factories in 30 cities. 


PERFECT 
SLEEPER 


PATENTED —the original and only completely 
practical tuftless inner-spring mattress 















































































SHELL MEN FOLLOW 
the forget-proof Shel- 
lubrication Chek-Chart 
system —created jointly by 
Shell engineers and the mak- 
ers of today’s cars. As each 
point on your car is examined 
and lubricated, it is checked off 
on the Shellubrication Chek-Chart 
and on this ‘‘customer receipt.’’ 
You get the original ; the station 
files the duplicate. A permanent 
record ! 








YOU RUN NO RISKS 
-WITH ME BOSSING 
THE JOB! 






















How MUCH WILL your car 
cost you in repairs while you own it? 
What will it bring when you come to 
turn it in? 

The way you drive .. . the mishaps 
you meet .. . these have their effect, 
of course. But automotive authorities 
agree no other factor is as vital in 
prolonging car life as HOW IT IS 
LUBRICATED. 


Improper lubrication alone, au- 
thorities say, is responsible for 85% 
of all car repair bills. 

So it pays to play safe. 

And you are safer with Shellubri- 
cation, we believe. All Shell men are 
carefully trained by exacting Shell 
Lubrication engineers. They are fa- 
miliar with every car model — and 
they know lubrication. 


Your car may require as many as 
eleven different special lubricants— 
need oil or grease at thirty or more 
points. 

Using the famous Shellubrication 
Chek-Chart procedure, not a single 


one of those points can possibly be 
forgotten. 

And Shell men follow to the letter 
the recommendations of the men who 
created your car. Every vital spot is 
properly lubricated. 

Shellubrication is just as thorough 
in smaller matters, too. Door catches 
are lubricated with a special stainless 
grease—oil might stain your cloth- 
ing. Tires are not only inflated cor- 


SHELLUBRICATION 


rectly—but examined for rocks and 
glass. Your battery is not only filled 
and tested—but carefully cleaned, as 
well. 

Yet Shellubrication—the safe up- 
keep system—is as low-priced as the 
average “run ’em in-run ’em out” 


grease job. Get the 
facts about it from 
the Shell station 
near your home. 





The modern upkeep service 




















It took 200 hours to draw this On the back—a panoramic map 
amusing map of the Exposition. of the San Diego region, bor- 
And it’s crammed with enough dered by 6 historical paintings. 
information and humor to keep Both sides lithographed in 
you and your friends poring color. Size 32 inches x 22 
over it for nights. 


Shell Oil Company, San Francisco, Calif., Dept A-9. 


For the enclosed 10c in stamps, please mail postpaid Exposition 
map described above to: 


YOURS FOR Sescegeunesn SSCRSSSSSESSSSESSTSTESSSSSSESSE TEESE EE ESSE SEES 
10¢ It’s a riot= Don Bloodgood’s cartoon map 
IN STAMPS “THE SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION” 
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Native fishermen on Lake 
Patzcuaro spreading their nets 
to dry after a day's catch 
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Tuar you will go to 
Mexico is inevitable; that 
you will see Mexico City is 
taken for granted—but you 
should likewise wander into 
the bypaths where much of 
the color and fascination of 
that country lies. This, then, 
is an urge to lengthen your stay in 
Mexico; where life is set to music, 
and for a few centavos the mariachis 
will serenade you; where the clock 
“walks,” not stopping at midnight, 
but going calmly on to 13 o'clock, 14 
o'clock; where you delve into the past, 
not in dusty tomes but through the 
people themselves. 

It is on the bypaths that you will 
find that picturesque village of Gua- 
najuato, poised high on a narrow 
mountain gorge, a city of narrow, 
crooked streets where the Sefior’s roof 
touches his neighbor’s steps, so steep 
are the streets; where the churches 
are very beautiful and where you must 
see the church of La Valenciana, and 
the Alhéndiga de Granaditas. 

You must see the fishermen on Lake 
Patzcuaro. Armed with pole and net, 
they stand in the stern of their boats 
and dip out the unwary fish. There 
you meet the (Continued on page 44 






























































Participants in Danza de 
los Moros (Pagan Dance) 
held in State of Oaxaca 





The natives of the Island 
of Janitzio live by fishing. 
This fellow is drying his 
catch of small whitefish 
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See Glamorous South America 
for only $400 via McCormick! 


Rio de Janeiro, the gateway to 
a new world, Buenos Aires, the 
Paris of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Montevideo, Santos, 
Bahia... you'll be amazed at 
getting so much for so little. 


Send for descriptive folders. See 
your local travel agent or write 


STEAMSHIP CO. 


DEPT. S, 461 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Original Indian 


Art Objects 


C INDIAN DRUM $1.00. Size: six inches high; diameter, 
five inches. Very colorful, colors mostly red, blue, yellow, 
white. Amazing tone for drum of its size. Made from cotton- 
wood log. Stretched with cowhide, dyed black. Rawhide lacing. 
Crude, hand-made, Cochiti pueblo drum. Charming decora- 
tion, spot of color in room. 
CT] PINON BOWL 50 cents. Size: three by four inches. 
Tesuque Indian pottery. Highly colored. Bowl filled with 
pifion nuts, clean, wrapped in cellophane. Pifion nuts excellent 
eating. Shelled—fine for cooking in fudge, and various candies. 
Pifion nuts may be bought by the pound—40 cents pound. 
Pottery piece makes fine powder bowl, or ash try. 
Cc] THUNDERBIRD ASH TRAY 35 cents. Black Santa 
Clara pottery. Thunderbird is rain God design. Makes a 
deep ash tray, easy to keep clean. Fits in with anything. 
All postage prepaid on articles one dollar or over. 
Goods shipped C.O.D. unless prepaid. 


WEBB YOUNG, Trader 
114 Don Gaspar Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Enclosed find $.......... for articles checked above. 
ELSE Se ents a nr Ree aaa on Rene oR 
rene Bers Pete) Dane ee 
Os ee UEMUS Te on coer, 














TRAVEL 


Tarascan Indian whose origin is still a 
mystery, and whose tribe is credited 
with having possessed the now lost 
art of tempering copper; where love 
charms are made of dried little fingers 
of dead persons; where Indians wor- 
ship idols and hunt with the primitive 
throwing-stick; where they will do no 
business after sunset when the Sun, 
worshipped by their forefathers, cannot 
hear the agreement; where they still 
believe that death follows photograph- 
ing! 

‘On your journeys do not forget Urua- 

an, a city of tile-roofed houses, cob- 

led streets lined with coffee and ba- 
nana trees, tropical flowers in profusion 
—a city considered by the Mexicans 
one of the most delightful spots on 
earth. Nor should you miss Lake Cha- 
pala which you will like first because 
of its name—an Indian word in imi- 
tation of the sound of the waves play- 
ing on the beach. Here the natives live 
as their ancestors lived, fishing and re- 
ligion their two dominant interests in 
life. A climate of perpetual summer 
brings the egret, the loon and the white 
pelican to wheel and scream over the 
lake, and to fish in the shallow waters. 

“The Flower Garden of Mexico” is 
Jalapa, a thriving village when Cortez 
marched through on his way to the Az- 
tec capital, and little changed today. 
Jalapa is a popular resort, and the 
to see lovely seforitas. Donkeys, bear- 
ing panniers of fruit and flowers to 
market, throng the streets; there is a 
feeling of leisure and an air of anti- 
quity over the town. Nearby is an or- 
chid-lined jungle, and from the vantage 
points of the town one can look off 
into space and up to snow-clad moun- 
tain peaks. 

Would you delve into the history of 
Mexico? Then you must see Oaxaca. 
Go to the shady double plaza on a Sat- 
urday market day and watch the native 
life; see if it bears out the conviction 
that the forefathers of these natives 
were once linked with the Mongols. 
The interior of the old Church of Santo 
Domingo is thought by many to be the 
most splendid in Mexico, and war- 


| rants a visit; should you be archeology- 


minded, the trip to Monte Alban is a 
short one from Oaxaca City. About the 
most interesting and most accessible of 
the ancient ruined cities in Mexico are 
the Ruins of Mitla near Oaxaca City. 
On your way there stop at Santa Maria 


| de Tule to see the largest tree in Mex- 


ico, a giant cypress 160 feet high and 
















OUTDOOR 


160 feet in circumference, at least 1000 
years old when Columbus was born. 
Stop, too, in the Indian village of Cu- 
liapan, and learn about the female of 
the insect cochineal, gathered for the 
rich and lasting dyes it produces. 

Write for a list of books on Mexico, 
among them the new “Off to Mexico” 
by the Misses Moats, charmingly illus- 
trated by Santoyo, a Scribner publica- 
tion. Get a copy of the new Pan-Ameri- 
can Dictionary and Travel Guide which 
sells for $2.50 and will be invaluable. 
Write us, too, for a leaflet on ‘“What to 
Wear in Mexico’; a leaflet on ‘‘Where 
to Shop and What to Buy in Mexico” ; 
and a list of “Most Interesting and 
Popular Side Trips from Mexico City.” 
All of these lists and leaflets will be 
sent for a five-cent stamp and a large 
envelope. 


Vacation Books 
on Review 


No Longer Innocent is the provocative 
title of a book for vicarious vaga- 
bonds, written in Halliburton style 
anent the gaddings of two young 


-lads who make their way around the 


world by the proverbial hook or 
crook. Irwin and Goff are the authors 
of this $2.50 Harper publication. 
Guide to the John Muir Trail and the 
High Sierra Region, by Walter A. Starr, 
Jr., is just what the title implies, being 
perhaps the first real guide to the 
John Muir Trail. The price is $2.00 
and the book is a Sierra Club publi- 


cation. 


San Diego 
Side Trips 


Motoring south for the California 
Pacific International Exposition? Then 
you must plan to see not only the fair, 
but the surrounding country. One of the 
most beautiful trips from San Diego 
is to the Carriso Gorge, rockbound 
cliffs patterned with splashes of color 
and er of crystal. The gorge 
is traversed by rail, or is reached from 
Jacumba by motor. Cleveland National 
Forest is less than 30 miles from San 
Diego, a forest containing public camps 
and resorts, reached by a network of 
roadways. La Jolla Caves on the ocean 
front are easily reached; an interesting 


SUNSET 

















... only by 


RAIL 


Only by rail can you reach 
magic Lake Patzcuaro, exotic 
Uruapan, quaint Alvarado, 
and the amazing Mitla and 
Monte Alban at Oaxaca. 

They're all overnight from § 
Mezxioo City. 

In your community there is 
a travel agent who will plan 
your tour over Mexico's Color- 
ful Byways. He will make hotel 
reservations, see that you are 
everywhere met at the station, 
and supply cultured English- © 
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If you have trouble locating RAILWAYS 
vf agent we'll gladly find of MEXICO 
im for you. : 
Informative booklet free. Alay et) 


San Antonio, Tex. 
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HOSPITABLE 


SERVICE 
GARAGE IN BUILDING 

FOUR. MINUTES 

& FROMTHE SHOPS 
AND THEATRES 

GEORGE D.SMITH GENERAL MANAGER 














PHOTOGRAPHERS, ATTENTION1 
Watch for the October SUNSET, which fea- 
tures the prize-winning photographs in the ama- 
teur contest announced several months ago. If 
you submitted photographs of Hawaii and they 
were not returned, you may be one of the lucky 
winners, 














the finest in the Northwest. We're proud of 


our good food, comfortable beds and 
friendly service—and the rates are moderate, 
Theatres, business and shopping districts 
are nearby—convenient for tourist or com- 
mercial traveller. 1000 rooms—all with bath. 


FRANK HULL, MANAGER 
e 
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geological formation along the shore- 
line. Nearby are Sunset Cliffs, where 
the ocean has carved precipitous cliffs 
into fantastic patterns. For an inspira- 
tional drive try Mount Helix—on the 
crest is a beautiful outdoor amphithea- 
ter of native rock. Torrey Pines Park 
is only a matter of minutes from San 
Diego by motor, the only habitat known 
in the United States for this species of 
wind-blown pine. Agua Caliente, 
America’s Deauville, is just 18 miles 
south of San Diego across the border 
in Mexico, a bit of the Garden of Eden. 
Passports are not necessary. Ensenada, 
a little Mexican tuck-away, lies 80 miles 
south on the shores of Todos Santos 
Bay. Tourist permits are procurable at 
the border. Write us for a Guide to 


Southern California, a descriptive book- 
let on ‘‘where to go and how much it 
will cost’ in the Southland. 


Go to School This Fall 
(Continued from page 9) 


your hands as well as your mind. You 


may like to take up some form of hand- 
craft or art: free-hand drawing, paint- 
ing, or sculpture; applied design, which 


includes such things as batik and tie- 


and-dye work, woodblock printing, pot- 


tery, jewelry and metal work, furniture 
and costume design; interior decora- 
tion, and commercial art. 

You may like to use not only your 
hands but your whole body in et 
ing beauty through dancing, and you 
may learn to clog or tap, or to do folk 
or creative dancing as you choose. Or 
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POOH! 


FOR TOBACCO 


CLAIMS 






/ said Mr. Myers 
of Bristol, Tennessee-Virginia 





_ MY PIPE HAD BEEN 
\ BITING MY TONGUE 
FOR THREE DAYS 






BOY! 
HOW IT 

FILLED 

THE BILL 










E ASSURE Mr. 
Myers, and 
others, that extrava- 
gant claims have no 


you may take up swimming and diving. | place in our business. Edgeworth advertis- 


Any of these will make you more grace- 
ful, more sure of yourself, and will 
help you to keep agile mentally as well 
as physically. 

Perhaps you feel that your greatest 
need is to get better acquainted with 
your real self; to determine for your- 
self what points about you are not so 
good, and how you may go about im- 
proving them by substituting good 
habits for poor ones. Then you will en- 
joy some work in psychology. General 
and applied psychology, philosophy, 
sociology, mental hygiene, family rela- 
tionships, child training—all these are 
of real help in learning to look at your- 
self and your friends and relatives ob- 
jectively or unemotionally. For more 
specific, concrete helps in making your- 
self a better person to live with, such 
a course as the “Development of Per- 
sonality,” as it is called in the Univer- 
sity of California extension catalogue, 
is to be highly recommended. And of 
course, extension work or no, we can al- 
ways read !—GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 








ing consists of genuine letters from pipe 
smokers, who give us permission to print 
their words because they want others to 
enjoy their tobacco—as one who reads a 
good book wants to lend it to others. We 
have never paid even a crumb of tobacco 
for any letter. The pure goodness of Edge- 
worth is the best advertising any pipe 
tobacco ever had. Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va. Tobacconists since 1877. 


Here is Mr. Myers’ letter: 
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WATCH YOUR 
STEP! 





pe tc se re pie. 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 
isn’t as deadly as the 


GILA MONSTER... 


but it’s a thousand times 
more widespread 





@ Although horrible to look at, the gila 
monster has some of the beauty of excellent 
beadwork. But there is nothing lovely about 
tinea trichophyton (the fungus which 
causes Athlete’s Foot). 

The Athlete’s Foot fungus may be lurking 
right now on your bathroom floor, or in the 
locker room at your club or gym. 

Not until the boring, dreaded fungus has 
prodded its way into the tender flesh be- 
tween your toes do you know it’s got you. 
Then—redness, tiny itching blisters appear. 
Perhaps—excessive moisture, white, dead- 
looking skin, swelling and pain begin to 
plague you. Any of those signs may mean 
ATHLETE’S FOOT is digging into your 
toes! 


Use Absorbine Jr. at Once 
At the very first symptom—douse on 
Absorbine Jr.! Laboratory tests show that it 
kills tinea trichophyton in thirty seconds 
after it has penetrated to the pest. 

Always keep Absorbine Jr. in your medi- 
cine cabinet and in the locker at your club 
or gym. Use it after every bath to refresh 
your feet and kill the fungus before it hasa 
chance to dig in. Even your socks must be 
boiled 15 minutes to kill the fungus. 

Don’t be a victim of the switch racket. 
Good dealers will give you the genuine 
Absorbine Jr. when you ask for it. Re- 
fuse substitutes . . . It’s thrifty to use 
Absorbine Jr. because it takes so little to 
bring relief. At all druggists $1.25 a bottle. 
For free sample write to W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass, 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, 
sprains, sleeplessness, and SUNBURN 
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Eves tell tales about us. They tell 
the observing stranger tales about our 
habits, our disposition, and sometimes 


things we may not care to reveal. They ; 


dominate our expression, and expres- 
sion is said to be the most important 
thing we wear; so we may feel that the 
time and attention we give our eyes are 
well repaid. 

Since eyes are an index of our inner 
health, we must have plenty of sleep 
and a careful diet to keep them spar- 
kling and clear. When you wake up, 
don’t rub your eyes awake. Blink gently 
until you feel that you have started the 
blood up in them. Then when you get 
up bathe them in a solution of boracic- 
acid water —a teaspoonful of boracic 
acid to a pint of boiled water. Use an 
eye cup, but don’t pour what's left back 
into the bottle. 

Eye exercises are becoming increas- 
ingly important in correcting faulty 
eyesight. A relaxation exercise which 
is very helpful is called ‘“‘palming.”’ 
Cover the closed eyes with the palms of 
the hands, the fingers crossed upon the 
forehead. Do not place any pressure on 
the eyeballs, and be sure to exclude all 
light. Try to “see” a field of dense 
blackness. Practice this for five or ten 
minutes each day. Because looking into 
blackness is so good for relaxation, 
looking at black is excellent also. The 
eyes, like any other muscles of the body, 
must have regular exercise and this will 
help them to relax. 


Fall Fashion Notes 
(Continued from page 28) 


hair, hands, and attractive make-up to 
set it off. Through inertia we sometimes 
think, ‘Oh, why bother to change my 
stockings! No one will notice that 
they're the wrong shade.” People do 
notice details about stockings, and nails 
and hair. Don’t forget that much of a 
siren’s private life is probably spent in 
scrubbing her elbows! Even Queen 
Mary devotes a certain time every morn- 
ing to her nails. At 9:15 every day of 
her life, war or peace, the Queen can- 
not be disturbed. She is having her nails 
made beautiful. 

Your new hat will look smarter if 
your hair is immaculate and lustrous. 
With the splendid brushes and soapless 
shampoos available, there isn’t the shred 
of an excuse for dull, unattractive hair. 
Be sure to brush your shoulders every 
time you have touched comb or brush 
to your hair. If you devote a minute a 
day to putting oil on your cuticle, your 
manicure will require very little time. 
Keep your legs re from hair, don’t 
criticize Mrs. Smith for not using a de- 














PERSPIRATION 
PREVENTIVES IN 


Hollywood! 


We believe you will like Ever-Dry 
as well as the motion picture capital 
does. At least, tests have shown that 88 
out of 100 women who once try Ever- 
Dry remain steady users, preferring it 
to the other perspiration preventives. 

This pure, colorless, delicately fra- 
grant liquid checks perspiration in- 
stantly, yet will not irritate the most 
sensitive skin. You can use it any time, 
day or night. We use only the highest 
quality ingredients in Ever-Dry ... in 
fact, guarantee money back if you don’t 
like it better than any other perspira- 
tion preventive! 50c. 


EVER-DRY 
385 Fifth Ave., N.Y., and Los Angeles 














Write to SUNSET Beauty Department for help in 
planning your fall wardrobe. Barbara Lenox is 
always glad to be of assistance. 








GLOVER’S KENNEL 


and FLEA SOAP 





CLEANSES THOROUGHLY 


KILLS FLEAS “4y 






PROMOTES HAIR 
RELIEVES GROWTH _~ 
ITCHING LT 


SOOTHES 
SKIN 








HEALS 
MINOR 
SORES 







DISINFECTS 


Use Glover’s Kennel and 
Flea Soap when you bathe 
your dog and see how wonderfully beneficial 
itis forhim. Get acaketoday! Only 25¢. 
GLOVER’S FLEA and INSECT POWDER— 
the safe, sure powder for killing fleas and 
lice on dogs and cats. ~ 

Write today f. copy of Glover’s new 


ora 
free DOG BOOK. 48 pages of valu- 
able information with many illustrations. Address 


GLOVERS 


Dept.40 462 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


SUNSET 


















ATHLETE’S FOOT! 


**Gee, Ted—you've got athlete’s foot. You'd bet- 
ter put some ONOX on it.” 

PARENTS: Protect Your Sons and Daughters— 
‘‘Athlete’s Foot’’—even in mild form—is danger 
ous. It offers entry to the blood stream of other 





more virulent germs. Reli- 
able statistics show that the 
majority of pupils after sixth 
grade are afflicted. Use 
ONOX to kill the germ, heal 


ONOX 
(a clear, stainless 


liquid). Made 
expressly for the 


the skin and prevent further | care of ‘‘The 
infection. Used in 121 Cali- ri We Live 


fornia schools as a treatment } ‘Ar all druggists— 
and preventive for ‘‘Ath- 
lete’s Foot’’—now it’s bot- 


65c 
tled for your personal use. 














We believe in ONOX—try it at our expense 
FOR FREE SAMPLE WRITE 
ONOX — 116 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Check below use for which desired 
Deodorant [] Astringent [] Skin Conditioner [ 
Antiseptic [] Sunburn [J Dandruff 1 

Athlete’s Foot [] Cuts, Abrasions, Blisters 1] 
NAME 
ADDRESS. S9 














FROM THIS BOTTLE WILL COME\ ~ 


or 
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wnt 





Special secret processing of pure olive 
oil has developed a distinctly different 
shampoo. It’s the new NOURISHINE 
Soapless Olive Oil Shampoo...the great- 
est development in the care of the hair 
in years! Cleanses perfectly. Rinses out 
quickly in clear warm water. Makes your 
hair gleam with a new, alluring beauty. 
Ask your druggist for NOURISHINE 
Soapless Olive Oil Shampoo. . . keep 
the box it comes in and listen to these 
radio stations for details of how you 
can win some of that thousand dollars! 


LISTEN! so Warmer, ray 6 0-0—AG0 130 
NO 


RISHINE 





Sie on SHAMPOO 





Cleans False Teeth 


A’DENT To safely, removes Stains, 


Nicotine, nclean Deposits from every 
e type plate or removable bridge. Prevents 
embarrassing ‘‘plate breath.’’ Goes 3 times 
as far. Scientifically prepared, used by 
Dentists. At druggists, guaranteed. For 


9 free sample write R. G. Binyon & 
A DENT Co., Dept. S-9, San Francisco, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 


1935 
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odorant when you may need one your- 
self, and don’t let anything interfere 
with your daily beauty habits. 

Many of us wear a new style with an 


.air of experiment and apology, with 


the result that a new hat sometimes 
looks amusing rather than smart, be- 
cause others always put the same inter- 
pretation on us that we put on our- 
selves. Wear your costumes with an air 
of authority, of assurance, and you will 
find the attitude of others will be more 
favorable. 

There are so many points that con- 
tribute to the technique of smartness 
that it is impossible to cover them all 
at one time. Using this as a basis, we 
shall go on next time into a discussion 
of color and line, and points on foun- 
dation garments, hats, furs, lace, and 
so on. Please keep in mind that we 
must know ourselves. We must have 
mirrors with sufficient light to see our- 
selves physically, and sufficient solitude 
to know ourselves mentally. We must 
learn to know what makes a smart 
gown smart, we must become good 
shoppers. We must avoid bargains that 
have to be replaced before they have 
given us their measure of service. We 
must keep a turnover in our wardrobe 
as is done in business. We must always 
be well-groomed, and wear our clothes 
with assurance. Turn these points over 
in your mind between now and the 
next issue of SUNSET. 


Have You Heard 


About the new evening polo coats? 
The style was created in Hollywood. 
The idea is to make evening wraps on 
the line of polo coats. The fabrics are 
rich velvets or metal cloth, and the 
lines are exactly like the comfortable, 
loose lines that have made the polo 
coat popular for so many years. 

About the new soapless shampoo that 
is being made by one of our oldest 
western firms? Drug and department 
stores have this. 

About the new combination of 
tweed, lynx, and leather for smart day- 
time costumes? 


Seasonal Song 


| CAN see the end of summer 
A little way ahead... 
Yesterday in teeming April, 
What was it I said? 
Something boastful and defiant, 
Something very young... 
But never mind, there’s golden autumn 
Waiting to be sung! 
—ELMA DEAN. 














SCUM 


on your body, loo / 


@ When you see a scummy ring around 
your tub after a bath, you can be sure 
that same scum is all over your body. For 
that ring isn’t dirt. It’s a sticky, insoluble 
curd that is formed by the action of hard 
water on soap. It clings like glue to your 
skin and hair, clogs up your pores, 
shortens the life of clothes. 

No amount of rinsing will remove this 
curd, so nothing washed in hard water 
ever gets really clean. But you need not 
put up with the discomfort and annoy- 
ance of hard water. A Permutit Water 
Conditioning installation attached to 
your household water pipe will actually 
remove the offending impurities from any 
water, not just neutralize them with 
chemicals. 

And conditioned water is one of the 
most inexpensive luxuries you can enjoy, 
because it pays for itself in savings. Let 
us tell you more about it. Write for the 
free booklet, “THe Macic or Wonprr- 
Sorr WATER.” 


Permutit 
Water lion: 


EQUIPMENT 


Made by THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 
Room No. 709, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 


Authorized dealers throughout the U. S. and Canada. 
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ag aes a great substi- 
* tute for golf, eh, what! Good 
work! What’s in the sack?” 


SHE: te" Ammoniated CALA- 
* BONE. Our garden club presi- 
dent told me that the garden editor 
had cautioned her that bone meal is 
the only safe fertilizer to use when 
planting bulbs. And, anyway, I knew 
about CALA-BONE from reading 
SUNSET. So I got a 50-lb. bag at the 
garden store yesterday.” 


Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. 
Subsidiary of Consolidated Chemical Industries Inc. 
405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 





Beautiful Lawns and Gardens 
Quickly—Economically—Easily 


SWEDISH PEAT MOSS 


Swedish Peat Moss is superior. Check 

these outstanding advantages and insist 

that every bale of Peat Moss you buy is 

Swedish Peat Moss. 

1. It is vacuum cleaned, eliminating ex- 

cessive dust and fibre. 

2. It is light, fluffy and porous, never 
cakes, and can be used directly from 
the bale without breaking, grinding 
or shredding. 

. More bushels of peat moss per bale. 

. Higher water absorbing capacity. 
(Note: Leading authorities state that 
the saving in water consumption 
more than pays for the cost of the 

at moss.) 

yr a eee cme em em ee ens ome mem See cere meee ees tes ee 

WILSON & GEO. MEYER & CO. 

Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., San Francisco 
Mail me leaflet telling how to use Peat 

Moss in my garden the year round. 
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(Continued 


is Veronica rosea. The rose color, fad- 
ing to white, of the flower and its win- 
ter blooming period, and its height of 
six feet, make it an ideal companion. 

Among the dwarf azaleas there are 
many that will begin to bloom in Janu- 
ary, some sparingly, saving their great- 
est mass of color for the early spring. 

Shades of yellow and orange are 
abundant in winter bloomers. For a 
small shrub Chorizema ilicifolium will 
give more flowers than most other 
shrubs. It is a prickly plant with small, 
holly-like leaves and brilliant orange- 
red flowers borne over a long period, 
beginning in the late fall and lasting 
through April. It will make a mound 
of color two or three feet high and as 
much across. I have found a satisfac- 


| tory neighbor for this in the silvery 


white Cineraria maritima. 

Kerria japonica, a slender, withe-like 
shrub with flowers like clumps of 
orange crepe paper coming before the 
leaves, begins to bloom in January and 
lasts through April. An unexpected 
combination of this and a flowering 
branch of Cestrum fasciculatum against 
the gray-white cement of the garage 
wall, was a striking color scheme. 

One of the most striking shrubs is 
a senecio, the tree cineraria. One sees 
many specimens of this shrub that are 
poorly located and not well grown, and 
the result is disappointment. But when 
it is well grown and placed with due 
regard to its habit of growth, it is most 
effective, both for its foliage and its 
reddish-brown buds and huge clusters 
of orange flowers. 

When a winter garden is seen mainly 
from the windows of the living room 
or other vantage point, the placing of 


Plant a Windbreak 


(Continued from page 15) 


and poplar plantings, should be planted 
as the background of your garden with 
the tall, broadleaved evergreens and the 
flowering shrubs in front of them. This 
gives a mass effect and produces a com- 
plete screen from heavy winds for the 
flowers and tender plants of your gar- 
den. 

Except for the white fir (Abies con- 
color) and the black locust (Robinia 
pseudoacacia), which are heat and 
drought resistant, and will do well in 
the southern part of California, the fol- 
lowing additional list of conifers can 
















Bloom 
from page 14) 


shrubs requires thought. Shrubs such as 
grevillea and the heathers, with finely 
cut leaves and dainty flowers, should 
be placed in the foreground, while 
those with large foliage and flowers 
should occupy the extreme background. 
The tree cineraria should be given the 
most remote corner where its large, vel- 
vety leaves and ample flower clusters 
will make their most effective appeal. 
It ought never to occupy the foreground 
of a tiny plot. It is not a shrub for a 
dry location, though it does not require 
more water than the general run of 
plants. Given average watering and 
pruned back immediately after bloom- 
ing, it becomes a most desirable addi- 
tion to the winter garden and its foliage 
is beautiful through the year. 

Among the blue-flowering shrubs 
for winter, the veronicas offer the best 
color. V. andersoni and V. decussata 
are the most desirable. If kept pruned 
these shrubs will form compact masses 
and will bloom many times through 
the year. 

For the rock garden or where a low 
shrub is needed, Agathosma villosa, or 
Diosma purpurea, offers a lovely mass 
of lavender color. On the warm, sunny 
side of the garden these begin to bloom 
early in January or even before that, 
while those on the shady side may not 
begin until the latter part of March, 
when the others are fading. It has 
heather-like foliage and masses of tiny 
flowers. 

All of the shrubs listed here have 
good foliage at all times through the 
year, and though they give no, or but 
little, bloom through the other months, 
they do offer the good green that is so 
necessary at all times in the garden. 


be made to produce a good windbreak 
anywhere in the Pacific Coast states, 
beach sand excepted. Lawson cypress 
(Chamaecy paris lawsoniana), Douglas 
fir (Pseudotsuga douglasi), mountair 
hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) wilik 
grow in California, but they will pro- 
duce a finer screen when planted in the 
cooler climates of Washington and Ore- 
gon. The English holly (Ilex aquifo- 
lium) can be utilized as a windbreak 
in sheltered valleys in western Wash- 
ington and Oregon, and a good market 
for berries can be had at Christmas time. 
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Serve Broiled Meats 


The IDEAL BARBECUE POT 
Is Economical and Convenient 


Use the Barbecue Pot on your moun- 
tain or beach trips—a perfect set-up 

! for outdoor dinners at home. Deli- 
' ciously flavored charcoal-broiled 
; steaks, chops or fowls for twelve serv- 
ings cost but 8c to 1l0c for fuel. 
The Barbecue Pot is easily carried 
B and set up—is not a fire hazard and 
Mm leaves no refuse. See HUNTINGTON 
~~, IDEAL BARBECUE POTS at leading 

<x ® hardware or sporting goods stores or 

3 write to 


a M. HUNTINGTON IRON WORKS 
1442 FOOTHILL BLVD. LA CANADA, CALIF. 















The Hibbs Health School and 
Sunshine Farm for Children 


A Medically Directed Regime, A Carefully Balanced 
Diet, Sunshine and Open Air, Group 
Psychology, Schooling. 

For further information write to: 


DAVID LACEY HIBBS, M.D. _Los Gatos, Cal. 




















FIRESCREENS 
with 3-initial monogram. Com- 
bine beauty and individuality. 
For fireplaces up to 42 inches. 575 
ANDIRONS 
in dull antique copper ; artisti- 7 715 
cally hammered and wrought. sg 
PARGO METALCRAFT 
1532 E. Colorado Blvd. Glendale, Cal. 


Sturdy and beautiful; finished 














It’s a good idea to keep a supply of paper sacks 


A Glance at the 
October Issue 


HOW DO THESE SOUND TO 
YOU... ‘‘A Dream House Built 
Around an Old Pump”; ‘Something 
New for Western Rock Gardens’’ ; “It’s 
Time to Plant Peonies’; ““A Whaling 
Good Hobby”; “How to Make a Rain 
Gauge”; “Scientific Shorts of Interest 
to Westerners.” These are but a few of 
the good things that will come to you 
with the October SUNSET. 





kitchen sink for garbage disposal 
Makes the task of cleaning sink much simpler. 


near the d 





















Nearly Every Woman Uses the Famous 


MOORE 


Aluminum Push-Pins 
For Curtain Tie-Backs 
Do Not Mar Woodwork 
6 for 10c Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 

















A-MAY-ZO, the Wonder Polish — For polishing 
your finest silverware—it contains no acid or alkali 
—cannot injure your hands. Makes windows and 
glassware sparkle — a 20-ounce can sent prepaid 
for only 50c — C. A. FRIEDEL, Western Distrib- 
utor. 651 Corbett Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 








@ ANSWERS @ AMUSES, 
FORTUNES QUESTIONS ENTERTAINS 
NEVER ANYTHING LIKE IT BEFORE! 


SEND *1 TO BOX 1164, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Order Dour 
we Christmas Box Now! 


We pack a family size Christmas Box contain- 
ing 10 Ibs. of the most choice and fresh Figs, 
Dates, Raisins, Almonds and English Walnuts. 
Each box is attractively wrapped to thrill your 
friends on_ Christmas morning. Send your 
Christmas Box to any part of the U. S. for only 
$4.00 prepaid. Place your order today. 
SANTA CLAUS RANCH 


Box 175 El Monte, Calif. 








Any Size Roll Film Developed and 
8 Guaranteed Fadeless Prints... 


CAIN’S PHOTO SERVICE 


8632 S$. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


25¢ 


SEND COIN 
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or 
SamPLe EACH Free>"Curicurs, Derr. R4, MALDEN, MASS. 
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1935 


RUST- PROOF 
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Plant Them this Year! 


Lagomarsino’s Rust-proof Snapdragons have 












wona nation for their superi- 
ority since their intro- 

2? 5: duction. This year they 
are ofa vastlyimproved 

PKT. — both in size and 
eauty. Choosefromthe 

5-PKTS, following strains: Yel- 
low, White, Pinik, 

Bronze, Pink Shades 

and Maximum Mixture. 














Send for Your FREE Copy! 

1935 Flall Bulb Catalog 

Just off the press! Hundreds of items. Eight 
full pages in beautiful natural colors. 











F. Lagomarsino & Sons 
SEED GROWERS 


712 J Street Sacramento, Calif, 








| BULBS. | 


Order DAFFODILS Now! 


Plant our large double nose Oregon-grown bulbs in Sept. or Oct. f 
a fine display next spring. One hundred assorted Sut g Oe ies 
in at least 20 different kinds—including King Alfred, Tresserve, 
Spring Glory, Sir Watkin and fragrant Poets and hardy bunch flower- 
ing ae bw yee = — pry toy Send for illustrated 
cata! ulips, Daffodils, Lilies other bulbs especially suited 
to Pacific Coast gardens. . 


Low Postpaid Prices. Quality Guaranteed. 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 


Dept.D 1759 FRANKLIN BLVD. EUGENE, OREGON 
100 assorted tu- 


TULIP COLLECTION i iter camed 


varieties, 114 inch and up in standard tall-growing 
varieties. Darwins, Breeders and Cottage Tulips. 
$2.50 per each collection, prepaid. 

CLAUS ANDERSON—Box 181, Grants Pass, Ore. 




















PREP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP OO MS 
LILIES FOR FALL PLANTING 


Make your choice from our more than 22 choice varieties. 
Write for complete and descriptive list today. 
EDGAR L. KLINE, Grower and Importer 
Oswego, Oregon 

FOR FALL 


FLOWERING BULBS prantinc 


Rare Plume Hyacinth, Pink Lily of Valley, Eremurus, 
Sternbergia, Colchicum, etc. Interesting Catalog, Box S4. 
OLD ORCHARD GARDENS, Merchantville, New Jersey 

















The Dahlia Society of California announces its 

annual display and flower festival August 29 

and 30 at the Palace Hotel in San Franciscc. 
Admission fifty cents 


STASSEN’S TREASURE CHEST 
of SPRING FLOWERING BULBS actual $3.50 - 
ped 





value. 14 different types (labeled). 70 Genuine Holland Bulbs. 
Guaranteed. GRAVURE CATALOG FREE 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Box 11, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


15 Bulbs 50c, 33 Bulbs $1.00 


ostpaid, Finest Quality, Nam: 
iSend with your order the names and addresses of 10 friends 
with flower gardens and we will include 3 extra balbs FREE. 
WRITE FOR BULB LIST ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR. 













R. F. D. 6, BOX 5165S, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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PROBLEM PLANT CHILDREN 


WE HAVE 


MET 





NAME 


WHAT IT FUSSES ABOUT 





Asters (annual) 
Mgetig. « 1. 2 


Azaleas . 
Begonia 
Bouvardia 


Calceolaria 
Camellia 

Cineraria . 
Cyclamen (indoors) 
Daphne 

Gerbera 


Gladiolus. . .. 


Heather . . 
Holly... 
Hydrangea 
Iris . 

Peony . 
Pentstemon 


Primroses . 


Rhododendron . 


Snapdragon. . . 
Tigridia 
W istaria 
Yucca . 


Zinnia . 


Wants a new bed every year. Craves tobacco, 
especially likes old cigar stubs around her feet. 


Heavy drinker. If you’re worried about water 
bills, better not adopt her. 


Pretty children, but always fussing for acid soil. 
Craves a drink every day—early in the morning. 


Wouldn’t think of living where there were heavy 
frosts. 


Wants her feet cool, but can’t stand to get her 
ears cold. Likes to live in a glass house. 


Likes plenty of water—rain water if possible. 


Loves to live under pine trees. Thinks the climate 
is fine around Puget Sound and from San Fran- 
cisco south. 


Fresh air fiend. Drinks lots of water. Can’t stand 
hot rooms. 


Light eater. Doesn’t want a lot of heavy plant 
food. 


Can’t stand to have her feet wet—especially in 
winter. 


Had a bad siege of thrips last year, but is better 
now. 


Another plant child that detests lime. 


Won't grow any berries if you divorce her mama 
and papa. 


Turns blue if you feed her iron filings. 


Won't stand for having her feet covered up too 
much. 


Doesn’t like to live in California, but loves the 
Northwest. 


Is trying to drive the Phlox children out of Cali- 
fornia. 


Good children generally, but Obconica has a bad 
habit of poisoning certain persons. 


Another plant child that is happy with acidosis. 
Doesn’t like to have her feet tickled (with a 
hoe). 


Likely to have rust if she isn’t kept growing 
rapidly. 


Lovely, but only for a day. 
Likes a good haircut every fall. 


Likes to live in the desert and wishes you would 
leave her alone. 


Can’t stand fog, but is otherwise a husky -child. 














Au of us here at SUNSET 
belong to that great fraternity of 
notebook toters, who are continu- 
ally scribbling down ideas and 
thoughts in little black books, usu- 
ally the gift of alert life insurance 
salesmen. Those sketchy notes, 
crude drawings, and uninhibited 
descriptions have, in times gone by, 
formed the basis of many an article 
in SUNSET. Occasionally, however, 
when the paragraphs appear in 
print we are conscious that they 
have lost some of their spontaneity 
and freshness in rewriting, and so 
we have decided upon this new 
plan of actually reproducing pages 
of our notebooks on this page 
Adios. 

Take this chart, for example. It 
is an actual page froma little green 
book that I carry with me on gar- 
den tours. In it I have jotted down 
from time to time the names of 
flowers that I have grown or want 
to grow in my own adobe hillside, 
and after every one of those flow- 
ers I have written my own interpre- 
tation of its requirements. To add 
further to the silliness, I have 
thought of the plants as problem 
children. Now, according to this 
new plan, that chart must be pub- 
lished as is, no rewriting allowed. 

Personally, we think it will be 
rather fun to share our observa- 
tions with you in this way, but, of 
course, you must decide. Every let- 
ter can be a vote one way or the 
other. If you do like the idea, next 
month we shall publish the Sun- 
set Book Guide, a list of our fa- 
vorite books about various parts of 
Sunset Land. Another time there 
will be our chart of famous west- 
ern gardens, and so on through a 
dozen or more dog-eared little 
notebooks straight from the edi- 
tors’ pockets. We hope that you 
will like not only this new depart- 
ment but the several other surprises 
that will greet you with the Oc- 
tober issue—Lou RICHARDSON. 
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MAKES PERFECT TOAST..-EVERY TIME...FOR EVERYBODY 


It’s the breakfast marvel . . . this new kind 
of toast that only Toastmaster can make. 

There’s never been anything like it. Per- 
fect toast, no matter who does the toasting. 
Two slices for your breakfast alone... a 
dozen for your hungry family . . . or a thou- 
sand to feed an army—they'll all be exact 
duplicates in color, in uniform perfection. 


dial for the 
dark 


Once you set the toast you 


medium or brown— 





prefe 

you'll get just what you ordered—every 

time! You can bury your nose in the news- 
a . 

paper ... but Toastmaster can’t burn the 


toast. Nor will it pop up an underdone slice. 


THE FLEXIBLE TOAST-TIMER 


Times each slice individually and automati- 


cally—longer when the Toastmaster is cool 








—shorter when it’s hot. The degree of heat 


itself regulates the toasting time. One slice 





all alike—each the 


“Only 


or a hundred—they’re 
same appetizing shade of brown. 
Toastmaster makes perfect toast ... every 
time .. . for everybody.” 

THE HOSPITALITY TRAY 
Smartest, newest set for informal entertain- 
ing. More accessories—every thing in matched 
in sparkling 


design. Four snack plates, 


Ss 


~~ 


y 


A COMPLETE “HOSPITALITY” SERVICE 






Glass of Fashion.” 


New 


Fostoria crystal, “The 
Matching Fostoria appetizer dishes. 
tray in walnut, mahogany, or antique white, 
with matching cutting block and knife for 
trimming toast. New folding stand, for only 
a little more. With tray, a permanent coffee 
table. See the new Toastmaster Hospitality 
Tray wherever quality appliances are sold. 
, Waters-Genter 


Minn. 


McGraw Electric Co 


Division, Dept. 914B, Minneapolis, 


Yous (muster 


WITH NEW 


Hospitatit Y Tray 


Send for neu free taoklet “Hetp-ourself, TFarties,”’ 
telling what to serve at Toastmaster Hospitality parties. 
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It's the Tobacco That 
Counts. And There Are 


No Finer Tobaccos Than 
Those Used in Luckies. 
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